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IS STANLEY DEAD? 


THE dark continent, which Mr. Stanley has done so much to 
make us acquainted with, hides him from us at present in her in- 
nermost recesses.* Speculation is rife not only as to his where- 
abouts, but even as to his being alive. Mystery always enshrouds 
the doings and fate of him who ventures beyond those gloomy 
barriers of forest, mountain, swamp and river, which screen Cen- 
tral Africa from even the faint and reflected gleams of civiliza- 
tion. This is now the case with the great traveler whose name 
has long been synonymous with successful daring, perseverance, 
determination, indomitable pluck and marvelous powers of en- 
durance. Having had the advantage of being able to study his 
character during one of our little wars, where I watched him 
when exposed to danger and to musketry fire that made some 
around him, may I say somewhat unsteady, I feel convinced 
that he has reached Emin Pasha. Of course, he may have suc- 
cumbed to disease, or been killed by some chance shot 
on his march to Wadelai. Although he was almost 

*Gen. Viscount Wolseley mailed a contribution to this symposium on the 12th of 
November; but as it failed to reach New York in time for the printer, his lordship, 
on the Zist instant, sent by cable the subjoined brief synopsis of his delayed contri- 
bution.—EbiToR NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

VOL. CXLVII.—NO. 385. 41 
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proof against African fevers, this possibility cannot be 
eliminated from our calculation. Thestrongest and most seasoned 
often fall a prey to fever at last. He was such a master of tribal 
African warfare that I am sure he would never fall into any trap 
laid for him orhis party. It is possible that his handful of fighting 
men may have been trampled to death by sheer force of numbers, 
but I am certain he was not surprised by any enemy, no matter 
how adroit. Let us examine the facts and reasons upon 
which I base my belief that Stanley is alive: In the first 
place, we have had no news of his death, and, according to our 
most recent information, he was alive and pushing forward to- 
wards his goal. In the case of every desperate enterprise 
I estimate its chances of success not so much by any exhaust- 
ive study of the difficulties to be surmounted, the dangers and 
foes to be conquered, as by my knowledge of the leader’s qualities in 
the enterprise in question. The strong-point upon which I rely 
in forming the opinion I have come to, is my personal knowledge 
of Mr. Stanley’s fitness to conduct the expedition he undertook. 
I pin my faith upon the man, and, thinking of him, I forget the 
dangers and the difficulties which have beset him on all sides. Why 
dwell upon the obstacles to be overcome in the four hundred miles 
of trackless country lying between Yambuya, his starting place on 
the Aruwimi River, and Emin’s headquarters at Wadelai, on the 
Bahr el Jebel. Stanley felt he could master those obstacles, and I 
believe he has done so. This is convincing to me because I know 
him, but to those who have not that privilege the following dates 
will, I think, go far to at least convince them that the time for de- 
spair has not yet come. Stanley started on the 28th June, 1887, from 
his camp at Yambuya, leaving Major Barttelot there to collect 
carriers and follow him when he had done so. Stanley’s party num- 
bered in all about four hundred souls. The last news we had from 
himself was only up to the 19th July, 1887, when he was well, 
and had made eighteen marches from his starting point. Some 
deserters from his party subsequently reached Barttelot’s camp the 
following November. They had left Stanley when they said he was 
only about forty marches from Yambuya. He had had some 
fighting, and had entered a hilly wooded country, cut up with 
rivers and marshes, and where no food was to be had. Follow- 
ing upon these reports came the vague rumor of the arrival 
of a white pasha in the Bahr el Gazelle province. There can be 
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little doubt, I think, that Stanley was that pasha. His advance 
would take him near the southern frontier of that province, from 
whence the news of his having reached either Sanga or Tangasi 
would quickly spread northwards through Darfur and Kordofan, 
from one market place to another, until it had reached the 
bazaars of Khartoum. There the Mahdi’s followers would prob- 
ably regard it as news of a British expedition, undertaken to 
avenge General Gordon’s death. This rumor would soon spread 
down the Nile to our outposts in the great Nubian desert, 
and so reach the enterprising correspondent of Cairo. <A 
careful investigation of the date when Stanley most probab- 
ly reached the places on the edge of the Bahr el Gazelle, 
which I have named, and of the time which that news 
would take in reaching our advanced post of Wady Halfa, tends 
to strengthen the assumption that Stanley and the White Pasha 
are one and the same person. Last June intelligence reached us, 
which, if true, would have given cause for grave anxiety. It 
came from Leopoldville, at Stanley Pool, and was to the effect 
that our great traveler had been wounded, and was in great 
danger. We received, however, at the same time letters from 
Major Barttelot informing us that none of those about him put any 
faith in the report. The latest news we have heard of him came 
from Zanzibar on the Ist instant, and I think there is a fair 
semblance of truth about it. It professes to tell us of Stanley’s 
doings to this time. Last year his force was said to be much re- 
duced by desertion, disease and losses in action. He had 
traversed a most difficult country, through which progress had 
been extremely slow, and where he had had to fight for food. He 
had been seriously ill and had recovered, but one of his 
white companions had died. If this report be true, as I 
think, we have every reason to believe he should have 
reached Wadelai before the first day of this year. Now, for what 
we know of Emin Pasha, the latest real news we have from him 
was dated Kilbiro, on the Albert Lake, 2d November, 1887. Up 
to that time he had had no news of Stanley. In June last a re- 
port came from the Victoria Nyanza that some men who had been 
taken prisoners a few months before by the Uganda in their war 
with the Unyoro had escaped, and brought news of Emin up to 
April, 1888. A careful scrutiny of the dates will show this to be 
a0 impossible story. These men had been prisoners with the 
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Uganda for some months before their escape, and had left the mis- 
sion station at the southern extremity of the Victoria Nyanza last 
April. Their news, in fact, must date back to about the begin- 
ning of this year, when they could not have been in touch with 
Emin, as most recent letters from the Uganda missionaries inform 
us that Kabrema, the chief of the Unyoro, has been at war 
with Mwanga since May last, that he had put to death 
Captain Casati and Mahommed Biri, the emissaries of Emin. 
As far as one can gather from all we have learned from Zanzibar, 
the country between it and Emin Pasha’s headquarters has been so 
disturbed by this war that no news or messengers have been al- 
lowed to pass through the line of contending tribes. It is not 
only that we have no news of Stanley since last November, but 
neither have we had any from Emin. To me it is quite evident 
that we shall hear of both at the same time, and I believe it will 
be to the effect that Stanley reached Emin about the end of 
last year. Upon reaching Wadelai it is certain that Stanley would 
give his men arest of some six or eight weeks, during which he and 
Emin would have time to decide upon a plan of further operations. 
It is possible that they might wait some weeks longer for poor 
Major Barttelot, the news of whose murder is not likely to reach 
them direct. Emin tells us in his last letter that it was not his 
intention when relieved by Stanley to quit the provinces over 
which he has now ruled so long. I have always imagined that 
Stanley left England with some faint hope of being able to return 
by the Soudan, and in doing so give the deathblow to the Mahdi’s 
rule. If such an operation were possible with the small means at 
his and Emin’s disposal, he would Le just the man of all others to 
carry it out. Up to the present, however, there is no sign that 
the dervish power has been so weakened as to make this attempt 
possible. The two friends will have great difficulty in even get- 
ting safely to the sea on the east coast; to get there they must either 
make a treaty with Kabrega or fight a way through the.dominions of 
that powerful chief. Under either contingency, when due allow- 
ance is made for the difficulty of supplies, the uncertainties of 
African traveling, the delays inseparable from all negotiations 
with African potentates, I do not believe Mr. Stanley could have 
begun what I may call his return journey until about May last. 
In my opinion, it is most probable that he will himself be the 
bearer of the news that he has fulfilled his mission and relieved 
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Emin Pasha. At any rate, knowing the fibre of which Mr. Stan- 
ley is made, I shall not be seriously anxious about him until news 
from Emin up to February last tells us that he could give us no 
intelligence of the daring traveler who had left England deter- 
mined to rescue him or die in the attempt. 

WOLSELEY. 


STANLEY started with his expedition for the relief of Emin 
Bey from Yambuya on the Congo on the 23d of June, 1887, 
His objective point was Wadelai, on Lake Mwutan Nzige (Albert 
Nyanza), where Emin Bey was when last heard from. The dis- 
tance from Yambuya, Stanley’s starting point, to Wadelai, in a 
straight line, is about five hundred and sixty miles; but when the 
nature of African exploration is considered, through a region 
as yet unknown; the devious course that may be necessary 
from the natural features of the country; the many windings 
and turnings that may be required, and other difficulties in 
the onward movement of so large a body as Stanley commands, 
especially in the time of the rains, the journey may involve a 
distance of at least 750 miles. This would require four months, 
moving at the rate of six miles a day, which was the average rate 
in Stanley’s march in 1876 from Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza, 
and that time is now quadrupled without anything being heard 
from him, except a message three days after his departure that 
all was well. The elapsing of such a length of time, however, 
without hearing from him, is not, in itself, a cause for apprehen- 
sion. Sir Samuel Baker was not heard from for a much longer 
time, and Emin Bey, for whose deliverance this expedition has 
been undertaken, was shut up in Wadelai in 1883, and not heard 
from until 1886, when his companion, Dr. Junker, escaped to 
the coast. 

But Sir Samuel Baker bad but a few guides and boatmen, and 
exploring Africa with so small a force is a very different thing 
from the movement of so large a body as the one conducted by 
Stanley. The Emin Bey Association, by whom it was sent out, 
subscribed £10,000, and the Egyptian government added an equal 
amount. With this large means an expedition of nine hundred 
men was organized, consisting of soldiers, couriers and servants, 
and the serious question that arises is the obtaining of provisions 
for the maintenance of so large.a force, and the possible failure 
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of ammunition, if the column is exposed, as it possibly may be, 
to frequent hostile attacks. The country to be traversed extends 
noi lh of the equator to about three degrees north latitude, and 
is between twenty-five degrees and thirty-three degrees east 
longitude. It is inhabited chiefly by a people known as the 
Mombuttos, a fierce race, who have hitherto resisted all previous 
efforts, on the part of the whites, to enter their country, and 
who doubtless have all the craft and cunning that warlike sav- 
ages, of such a nature, generally possess. There is also, over all 
this part of Africa, a hatred, which the Arabs have created, 
against the whites, for the active efforts they have made to sup- 
press the slave trade of the interior, the present curse of Africa. 

When all these things are considered, it is impossible not to 
feel apprehension in respect to Stanley’s safety. It is also to be 
considered, however, that he chose this route, through the Mom- 
butto country to the Albert Nyanza, after great deliberation. 
He first contemplated taking the route from Zanzibar, and having 
afterwards selected the Mombutto route, he must have done so 
with a full conception of the difficulties he might meet, and 
what would be necessary to overcome them; for he is as well 
informed upon that subject, if not better, than any one else ; 
having himself encountered the Mombutto in his exploration 
of the Congo to its mouth. While not without his defects, 
he is especially well qualified to conduct such an expedition, alike 
from his peculiar nature and the great experience he has had. He 
has displayed in his former explorations, and especially in his ex- 
ploration of the Congo, remarkable geographical insight. I mean 
by that the quality for which the Duke of Wellington was cele- 
brated ; the ability to foresee from the nature of the country he 
has passed through, what the nature of the country will be that 
he is about to enter, and is not likely to be entrapped by unfore- 
seen difficulties, or caught in an ambuscade. 

I have not believed any of the reports of his death, etc., as I 
was not satisfied with the sources from which they emanated, and 
I do not put any reliance upon the recent report, in the news- 
papers, that the President of a Geographical Society at Lisle, in 
France, has received information of the massacre of Stanley and 
all his command, except two, who escaped. It is not impos- 
sible, but highly improbable, that such an important piece of in- 
telligence should be first made known to a gentleman in an 
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interior town in the north of France. Over every part of the 
African coast that is in communication with the interior 
where Stanley is the greatest interest is felt respecting 
him and the expedition, and if a piece of intelligence 
so important as this should reach any part of the coast, it would 
quickly be brought to the nearest point of telegraphic communi- 
cation and transmitted either to the Emin Bey Association in 
London, or to London, Brussels or Berlin, these cities being 
central points, where the latest intelligence from this part of 
Africa is generally received. The means of communication, 
moreover, between the coast and the interior is much greater now 
than it was a few years ago, so that if such an event had occurred 
as the massacre of Stanley and his whole command, the intelli- 
gence would not be long in reaching the coast. 

Many things occur to me that would account for the delay in 
hearing from the expedition, but I think it unnecessary to go into 
such speculation. There is certainly ground for apprehension, 
but I have great confidence in Stanley’s ability and in his thorough 
acquaintance with what he has undertaken, and shall place no re- 
liance upon any report of disaster, or of his death, that is not 
thoroughly authenticated. 


Since writing the above I have been asked my opinion of the 
telegram received recently from Zanzibar, respecting Stanley’s ex- 
pedition, brought by two couriers from Tabora to Zanzibar. It 
is to the effect that Arabs trading between Lake Mwutan Nzige 
and Tabora, which in a short line is about five hundred and fifty 
miles west of Zanzibar, met the rear guard of the expedition, con- 
sisting of thirty men, natives of Zanzibar, west of the lake and 
southeast of Sanga, which is in the Akka country about two hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of Wadelai, in November, 1887, Stan- 
ley then being two days ahead. 

The information is that this rear guard had been then on the 
march for five days, after halting for three weeks in consequence 
of the illness of Stanley, who was then well. That the expedi- 
tion had suffered a great deal in getting through a thick forest, 
where they could march only a mile and a quarter a day, that in 
their progress they had suffered greatly in the marshes, while 
many had died or disappeared ; that forty were drowned in cross- 
ing a great river, running from east to west ; that one white man 
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had died ; that the expedition had frequently halted, expecting 
reinforcements from the Congo, and had been obliged to fight 
some tribes that refused to supply it with provisions ; that these 
Arabs were told that Stanley had decided to march no longer in a 
northeasterly direction, but would go to the north, expecting 
thereby to avoid the swamps, and, after getting at a certain 
distance, that he would take an oblique line to the east, and go 
direct to Wadelai, where it was thought he would arrive in fifty 
days, or about the middle of January, 1888; that the Arab 
traders estimated the strength of the expedition, after all losses, 
at two hundred and fifty men, and that, in their opinion, it was 
strong enough to reach Wadelai. 

I should require something more respecting the sources of this 
information than is contained in this telegram before giving it 
entire credence. It may be true, but it appears to me to con- 
tain too many exact details, which is not a characteristic of in- 
formation transmitted in the way it has to be in Africa from the 
interior to the coast, unless it is transmitted in writing, which 
may have been the case, but is not so stated in the telegram. It 
is so particular and so in accordance with the recent views of 
geographers of Stanley’s supposed difficulties, of a probable 
change in his route, and what that would be, that I hesitate to 
accept it without more information than is contained in the tele- 
gram. Previous accounts, purporting to be intelligence from 
the expedition, have been brought by messengers to Zanzibar 
during the past year, to the effect that Stanley was hemmed in 
by hostile tribes, together with rumors that he had several con- 
flicts, with a large loss of men and of provisions, and had changed 
his course and gone in an unknown direction ; so that anything 
purporting to be news from the expedition that is now received 
has to be carefully weighed and considered. 

Cas. P. DALy. 


In considering the question of the present condition of the 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, it will be necessary to 
keep in mind the following facts: Mr. Stanley left his camp on 
the Aruwimi June 28, 1887, with a foree of over four hundred 
picked men, intending to go due east to Lake Albert Nyanza, a 
distance of about five hundred miles, the greater part of which 
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was absolutely unknown territory. He expected to march at 
least twelve miles a day, and, accordingly, to join Emin in August, 
and to be back on the Aruwimi in November. 

In a dispatch dated August 15, Major Barttelot says: “‘ A 
lagger on the march came in on August 12 and reported he had 
left Mr. Stanley at a river flowing north into the Aruwimi, eigh- 
teen days’ march out from here. He reported all as well.” 
From Mr. Stanley himself, however, there has come neither 
messenger nor communication of any kind since he left camp 
Yambunga. 

Emin, meanwhile, having been apprised of Stanley’s plans 
went up tothe lake in October, and sent out a reconnoitering party 
to look for him, which returned without news. Emin’s letter, 
dated November 2, stating this, is the last direct communication 
with this gallant officer. Last June news came that deserters 
from the expedition were said to have been picked up in April, 
who reported it to be in a very rough and mountainous region, 
coversed with dense forest, and inhabited by tribes made fiercely 
hostile by the false statements of the Arabs as to the object of the 
expedition; that a third part of the men had been lost, and that 
Stanley himself was wounded, but was still pressing on. Simul- 
taneously with these rumors came the news that pilgrims at Suakin 
from the interior of the Sudan reported having seen an armed 
force in the province of Bahr-el-Gasal, to the northeast of 
Stanley’s intended route, under the command of a “‘ white pasha.” 
About the same time messengers from Khartum reached Cairo, 
stating that the Mahdi had despatched in March a large force up 
the Nile to repel the unknown invader, and capture Emin. 
Since then reports have been received of the defeat of this force, 
and, very recently, additional rumors of the continued advance of 
the ‘‘ white pasha.” 

These being the facts, what conclusions can we draw from them 
in regard to the fate of the expedition ? At the outset I think it 
can be said without hesitation that the mere fact that nothing 
certain has been heard of Stanley for more than a year is no proof 
that he is dead or has even met with serious disaster. Sir Samuel 
Baker, with a much larger force, was for two years and five months 
entirely without communication, even with Khartum, though he 
was on a navigable river with steamers. It should be remembered 
thes if Stanley, as is probable, has passed through a hostile coun- 
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try, it would be impossible for him to send back messengers to 
the Congo, while the only other avenues of communication with 
Europe to the north by the Nile or the east by Uganda and Zan- 
zibar are absolutely closed. 

With equal confidence it can be asserted that the expedition 
has not been destroyed, up to within at least four months, by the 
natives. It is wellnigh inconceivable that so large and well- 
appointed a force should have been annihilated without the knowl- 
edge of the Arabs of the Upper Congo basin. Although the 
tidings of Stanley’s death or failure would be welcome to them, 
Major Barttelot reports them as believing Stanley to be alive. 

The same conclusion can be drawn, though less confidently, 
in regard to disaster from natural causes. There are three grave 
dangers to which the expedition was exposed, each of which 
would cause an indefinite delay of its progress. It might have to 
pass through a sterile and uninhabited country of unknown ex- 
tent. In this case not only would exploring parties have to be 
sent out, but supplies sufficient for a long march would have to 
be collected, tasks which might well consume months of time. 
If his carriers deserted him, Stanley’s progress would for the time 
be absolutely stopped. From this cause Baker was “for three 
months starving in one spot.” 

It is certain that the expedition, in order to reach Emin, 
would have to pass through a district which is converted into a 
swamp during the rainy season, which, it should be noted, set in 
shortly after its departure from the Congo. From Emin’s own 
experience we can learn the difficulty of overcoming this obsta- 
cle. For days he marched through a region where ‘‘ the water 
between each single thicket reached up to our necks, and the 
roots caught our feet like nooses.” 

The ‘“‘sudd,” however, is the gravest danger to which Mr. Stan- 
ley will be exposed if he has been obliged to turn to the north- 
eastward from his intended route, as most authorities appear to 
regard as nearly certain. This is the name given to the vast 
floating masses of vegetation which at times form almost impass- 
able dams, especially in the rivers of the province of Bahr-el- 
Gasal. So compact is their mass, says a European officer in the 
Sudan, who made a study of them, that they at times destroy all 
river life, containing not merely innumerable dead fishes, but 
‘‘even the bodies of crocodiles and hippopotami who have per- 
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ished there.” Sir Samuel Baker encountered these sudds several 
times. On one occasion he says: ‘‘ We have been hard at work 
for thirteen days with a thousand men, during which time we 
have traveled only twelve miles.” At another time six of his 
vessels were destroyed by the sudden breaking up of the sudd. 
In October, 1880, Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon’s lieutenants and 
governor of this province, with a force of about five hundred 
men, on a steamer and four boats, was imprisoned by the sudd 
over three months. When he was rescued—for he was unable to 
extricate himself—four hundred of his people had perished of 
starvation, and he himself died soon after from the terrible suf- 
ferings to which he had been subjected, from anxiety, the want 
of food, the heat, and the pestilential atmosphere. Stanley, 
however, was thoroughly aware of this danger, and we can confi- 
dently assume that he would take every precaution against meet- 
ing a similar fate. 

If the expedition still exists, as all persons without exception, 
so far as my knowledge goes, well-informed about Africa, believe 
to be the case, and is not absolutely at a standstill, it is now in 
one of two regions. Stanley has either stuck to his Griginal plan, 
has reached the lake and has been joined by Emin. The latter 
may have been obliged to retreat to the southward by the Mahdi’s 
force, and in that case the two would probably go to Msalala, about 
500 miles distant to the south of Lake Victoria Nyanza, where a 
supply camp has been formed for Mr. Stanley. ‘This probabil- 
ity is the stronger from the fact that Stanley’s unexpected delay 
may have led to the exhaustion of the supplies which he was 
carrying to Emin. 

The other alternative is, however, the one which I am most 
inclined to hold. The weight of evidence seems to point to the 
fact that the expedition did turn to the northeast into the prov- 
ince of Bahr-el-Gasal ; that it has successfully overcome all obsta- 
cles to its progress, and has defeated the Mahdi’s army, possibly 
in conjunction with Emin, who was reported to have gone down 
the Nile to anticipate the attack about to be made upon him. 
This he would hardly have done unless Stanley had joined him 
or he had learned of his presence in the country to the north of 
his province, That is, J believe Stanley to be the ‘‘ White 
Pasha.” 

James M. HUBBARD. 
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Ow the 18th of June, it was a year since Stanley had left his 
camp on the Aruvimi, and since that day he has not been heard 
of. His presumptuous hope of reaching Wadelai at the end of 
July proved fallacious, and the unflagging confidence of the pub- 
lic was followed by long-continued anxiety for his safety. What 
has become of Stanley ? What was the fate. of his expedition, the 
speedy equipment and starting of which was prompted by the 
most humane of motives—the desire to help an unfortunate, noble 
man, who struggled against fanatic enemies for promoting the 
welfare of his province and the people that had been entrusted to 
his care ? 

During the slow progress of the expedition up the Congo 
Stanley’s grudgers were busy spreading alarming and discouraging 
news. Later on, when all communication with the expedition 
had ceased, the same envious persons continued to spread false 
reports of Stanley’s death, of the destruction of his caravan and 
the total failure of his expedition. All these reports may be 
traced to the boulevards of Paris, where the great work of the 
Congo Free State is watched jealously, and where the loss of the 
long hoped for supremacy in Central Africa is still grieved at. 
Therefore we may discard a consideration of all these reports. 

Month elapsed after month, and no news was received. Let- 
ters came from Emin’s Province—some from the southern point 
of Lake Albert Nyanza—Stanley was not heard of. The distance 
from this point to Yambuya Rapids, on the Aruvimi, does not 
seem very long, and great disappointment was felt at the pro- 
longed lack of information. 

Is there any cause for evil anticipations ? Is it probable that 
Stanley has perished ? Let us consider the state of affairs. 

On June 23 and on July 12, 1887, Stanley sent letters record- 
ing his progress up the Aruvimi. He had a caravan of 50 Euro- 
peans and 465 soldiers and carriers. At Yambuya, which was 
first visited by Stanley in 1883, he left Major Barttelot in com- 
mand of a rear guard, consisting of four Europeans and 125 sol- 
diers. As soon as carriers could be obtained, Barttelot was to 
start with his forces and supplies and follow Stanley. Tippoo- 
Tib, the well-known Arab trader, had promised to send the neces- 
sary number of carriers from the upper Kongo, but failed to do so 
until about a year after Stanley’s departure. In December, 1887, 
several deserters from Stanley’s caravan were met with by Arabs 
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on the upper Aruvimi. They told that they had left the expedi- 
tion after five months’ hard traveling in a mountainous region, 
which they described as very populous. According to their 
reports, several fights against the natives took place, and in one 
of these struggles Stanley was said to be wounded. Barttelot 
started northeastward in July, but was slain by one of his carriers. 
The caravan was at once scattered. Thus Stanley’s rear guard 
was destroyed ; the ammunition and provisions it carried were 
lost. 

No further reports were received from the Kongo, but some in- 
teresting information has come from Zanzibar. Upto the end of 
last vear Emin Pacha was in regular communication with Unyoro 
and Uganda. Then, all of a sudden, Kabrega, King of Unyoro, 
who had so far been friendly to Emin, prevented all further in- 
tercourse, and since November, 1887, we are without news from 
the Equatorial Province. Quite recently some Arabs trading be- 
tween Lakes Muta Nzige, Moutan Nzigeand Tabora claim to have 
met Stanley’s rear guard southeast of Sango. Between the place, 
which was visited by Junker in 1882, and Lake Moutan Nzige, 
lies the unknown district Stanley has to traverse. The strength 
of the caravan was estimated at about two hundred and fifty men, 
the country was described as swampy and thickly wooded. 

Our first conclusion from these reports is that the prime ob- 
ject of Stanley’s expedition has not been attained. His own 
caravan has been so much weakened by the loss of the rear guard 
under Barttelot and by the prolonged march through a difficult 
country, that he cannot be of any material assistance to Emin. 
The latter wants ammunition and various European manufac- 
tures; even if Stanley has left a small supply of these, it can be 
no more than a temporary relief to Emin, who needs a con- 
tinuous open route of intercourse with the coast, either by way 
of the Kongo or of the great lakes of East Africa. It is hardly 
necessary to state that Stanley has not opened a route between 
the Kongoand Waldelai; and it must be considered a fundamental 
mistake in organizing his expedition, that this object was not 
clearly kept in mind, or that the difficulties of establishing such a 
work were underestimated. 

However, we feel no serious anxiety as to Stanley’s safety. Of 
course, traveling in Africa is dangerous, and the malignant climate 
may sweep away even the hardiest and most experienced traveler; 
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the arrow of a hostile native may strike Stanley, as it happened 
to other travelers. But setting aside this point, neither the long 
delay of his arrival at Wadelai, nor the various reports which 
reached us from time to time, contain anything which justifies 
apprehensions regarding the destruction of the caravan. _ First of 
all, the latest news from the East Coast are from November, 1887. 
The vague report of the Arabs who claim to have met Stanley’s 
rear guard may or may not be true. There is no way of telling 
whether Stanley has reached Emin since November, 1887, or not. 
The rumored presence of a “‘ white pasha” in the Bar-el-Gazal 
region is too indefinite to be adduced as making it probable that 
Stanley had entered that district. 

If anything had happened to Stanley ; if his expedition had 
perished, what would have been the effect ? The arrival of a 
caravan of such magnitude, headed by fifty Europeans, coming 
from a distant country, nobody knows from where, going to un- 
known regions, unknown to the natives, is an event of such im- 
portance in African life, that it is much talked about. The de- 
struction of such a caravan would be so impressing to the native 
mind, that the news would spread rapidly all over the country 
and reach a European station somewhere. But does news travel 
any distances in Africa? Remember the days when the interior 
was still unknown! Rumors of the immense distant lakes were 
afloat in Zanzibar and our cartographers excelled one the other in 
giving the fabulous inland sea wonderful extent and form. Every- 
where the natives are able to describe the country hundreds of 
miles distant from their homes. Intertribal communication in 
Africa is highly developed. You may enter the continent 
at any point and cross it in all directions without 
ever leaving a well trodden trail, few regions excepted. 
That this is true also in regard to the region Stanley has to 
traverse, is shown by Junker’s travels and inquiries. It seems 
that the tribes west of Lake Moutan Nzige have little intercourse 
with their eastern neighbors, but there is no indication that the 
tribes on the upper Aruvimi are isolated from their western and 
southern neighbors. On the contrary, the occurrence of similar 
types of implements all over the region north of the Kongo shows 
that there exists a continuous intercourse between the various 
tribes. Therefore, it seems probable, that if Stanley had perished 
on his march to Wadelai, the news would have reached the Kongo 
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and Tanganyika somewhere. It may be assumed that three or 
four months would have sufficed to carry the news from Lake 
Moutan Nzige to the Kongo. 

The slowness of Stanley’s progress does not make us wonder. 
Junker describes the region to be crossed as full of swamps and 
impenetrable forests. ‘The size of the caravan makes it very dif- 
ficult to procure the necessary supplies, and necessitates long 
halts at short intervals. The region is inhabited by numerous 
petty. tribes, which are unable to cause serious obstacles. If 
there existed any nation of considerable power or extent, it would 
be known in the neighboring districts. 

Therefore we look confidently forward to a day when the tele- 
graph will inform us of the fact that Stanley and Emin have 
joined hands. 

And after that ? Both men will be in no better position than 
that in which Emin isat present. From the north, Arabian fanat- 
acism is still threatening to swamp the Equatorial Province. In 
the south, the kings of Unyoro and Uganda are jealously watching 
Emin ; and undoubtedly opposed to any increase of his power. To 
the north, east, south and southwest Arabian slave traders, hostile 
to all European influence, are ravaging the native villages. The 
recent events in East Africa show their influence over the natives, 
their power to obstruct the work of European nations, and the 
general hatred against the whites which has ever been growing 
since the decadence of the Sultanate of Zanzibar. Thus Stanley 
and Emin are in a worse position than the latter alone before 
the “‘ relief expedition” was undertaken, and Stanley’s fate will 
be inseparably connected with that of Emin. Strenuous efforts, 
starting from the east coast, must be made, to liberate the enter- 
prising explorer and to enable the persevering governor to carry 
on his work. 

Dr. Franz Boas. 
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astime passes and the period rapidly approaches when in the 
course of nature my tongue must be silent, and the pen drop from 
my fingers, it seems but right that I should record some of the 
thousand and one reminiscences of a somewhat eventful career 
which may concern others, and may in the future be conducive to 
the good of my fellow mortals. 

In June, 1840, I graduated at the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, and in common with my classmates was granted a 
three months furlough to repair to my home to prepare for active 
service with my regiment in Florida. My home was then in the 
family of the Hon. Thomas Ewing, at Lancaster, Ohio. This 
family was large, occupying one of the best mansions of that 
ancient village, and among the family were two boys *‘ cousins ” 
of about eleven years of age, as bright and handsome as ever were 
two thoroughbred colts in a blue-grass pasture of Kentucky. 

Being myself a full-fledged graduate of the National Military 
Academy, and a commissioned officer in the Third U. 8. Artillery 
with a salary of $65 a month, ail in gold, I could hardly stoop to 
notice these lads, but was informed that they were attending the 
select school of Mr. Lyons, an English gentleman, a classical 
scholar, uncle to the Lord Lyons who long represented Great 
Britain at Washington, and since has represented his country in 
Paris up to the time of his recent death. This teacher, Mr. 
Lyons, being a younger brother without estate, though with Ox- 
ford education, like many thousands of strangers, had come to 
America for a maintenance, working out the great unseen prob- 
lem of life which often startles us with its results; for I honestly 
believe that the bias given to the minds of Jim Blaine and Tom 
Ewing, Jr., at Lancaster, Ohio, in 1840-1, by Mr. Lyons, has 
furnished us two of our brightest national luminaries. 
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Blaine’s history from that time forth is well known to all who 
seek the truth, and I propose to limit myself in this article to a 
single episode, or it may be to two, of his brilliant career. 

In 1846-8 occurred the war with Mexico. General Zachary 
Taylor commanded our troops invading Mexico from the direc- 
tion of Texas, and General Winfield Scott those from Vera Cruz. 
Both campaigns were eminently successful, and both leaders were 
afterwards sought for by the politicians of their day as Presidential 
candidates. I believe the military world will accord to General 
Scott the higher war honors ; but General Taylor had been equally 
brave, heroic, and successful, and moreover possessed those per- 
sonal qualities of patience, subordination, and honesty which 
always command popular applause. Therefore, although the 
civilian politicians had expected to profit by the Mexican War, 
the American people chose for their President in November, 
1849, General Zachary Taylor. 

At the time of his election he was a major-general in the 
army of the United States, which commission he resigned Janu- 
ary 31, 1849, and was inaugurated President, March 4, 1849. 
He was then possessed of property in Kentucky, and a sugar 
plantation with slaves in Louisiana. 

His family was composed of his son Richard, who for a time 
was with his father in Mexico and at Washington, who after- 
wards settled in Louisiana and went off to the Southern Confed- 
eracy with the stampede of 1861; a daughter, Mrs. Ann M. 
Wood, wife of the eminent army surgeon, Robert C. Wood, and 
Mrs. Betty Bliss, wife of Major W. W. 8. Bliss, then universally 
known and respected as General Taylor’s most faithful military 
adjutant and private secretary. At that date, 1850, Mrs. Wood 
was with her husband at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, and 
Mrs. Bliss did the honors of the White House in Washing- 
ton, from March 4, 1849, till her father’s death. With them all 
I had a more or less intimate acquaintance. Surgeon Wood at- 
tended General Taylor in his last fatal illness, but his great skill 
and kindness were unavailing, President Taylor died July 9, 
1850, and his family afterwards became scattered. 

Long years passed, the ‘‘Great Conspiracy of 1861” was 
hatched, and the Civil War was at its crisis. In April, 1864, I 
found myself at Nashville, Tennessee, charged with a heavy load 
of responsibility, but I had plenty of good men to help me, 
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among them this same surgeon, Robert C. Wood, then promoted to 
be Assistant Surgeon-General, who had become an old man, with 
a young heart and a big soul. He was posted at Louisville to 
receive, care for and professionally treat the hundreds and thou- 
sands of poor fellows doomed to drift to the rear in the mad on- 
slaught then preparing. He met his responsibilities like a man, 
and his letters which I preserve are proof to me that this 
world is not as bad as represented. I went on, never saw him 
again, and only afterwards read in the Gazette that Assistant 
Surgeon-General Robert C. Wood died March 28, 1869, hav- 
ing served his country faithfully since 1825—full forty-four years. 

In the year 1873 General U. 8. Grant was President of the 
United States. I was General in Chief of the armies of the 
United States, and James G. Blaine was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. All were resident in Washington, D.C. I 
was seated in my office at the old War Department, now destroyed 
and replaced by a better one, when my orderly produced the 
card of ‘‘ Mrs. Wood,” widow of the late Assistant Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A. Of course I instructed him to show the fady in. 
She was deeply veiled, then not uncommon by reason of the many 
dependent widows and orphans who thronged the national capital 
to appeal for help. She, without unveiling, handed me a letter 
in the familiar handwriting of the venerable General David 
Hunter, asking me to befriend ‘“‘the bearer.” Casting my eyes 
over it, I exclaimed, ‘‘ What! are you the widow of my old 
Surgeon-General Wood, and the daughter of General Zachary 
Taylor ?” ‘‘ Yes,” she answered, raised her veil and revealed her 
features, then of an old lady, but beyond question the daughter 
of General Zachary Taylor. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Wood, what does this 
mean ? What can I do for you?” She replied, “I do not 
know, but General Hunter, our steadfast friend, has sent me 
to you,” and she went on to explain: ‘‘ When mv husband died 
in 1869, I supposed I had estate enough to satisfy my moderate 
wants. I went to Louisiana, took possession of the old sugar 
plantation, collected a few of the old slaves with promises of 
wages or shares, tried to make a living, but everything was out of 
joint. I then tried a lease with no better success. Now my 
daughter writes me from Austria that she is very sick and begs me 
to come to her. General Sherman! I must go to my daughter, 
and I have not acent. My old friends are all dead, and I know 
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not what to do.” I naturally inquired how much money was 
necessary ? She said a thousand dollars. I had not the money. 
General Hunter had not the money. How about your pension ? 
** When my husband died after forty-four years of faithful service 
in the Florida War, in the Mexican War, and the great Civil War, 
I thought I could take care of myself and never asked for a pension, 
but now my child calls to me from abroad.” ‘‘ Mrs. Wood, I am sure 
we can easily make up acase under the General Pension Law, which 
will give you $30 a month, but it can only date from the time of 
your formal application.” ‘‘ What good will that do me ?” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘my daughter is calling for me now! My passage 
across the ocean will cost $120, and the incidental expenses after- 
wards will run up to a full thousand.” After a few moments’ 
thought I said: ‘‘Mrs. Wood, we must get a special bill, putting 
your name on the same list with that of Mrs. General Worth, 
Mrs. General Sumner and others, and have this special pension 
to date back to your husband’s death, viz.: March 28, 1869. 
This will require an act of Congress. “What member of that 
body do you know from Louisiana?” ‘‘ Alas, none.” ‘* What 
member from Kentucky ?” ‘Not one.” ‘‘ Do you know any- 
body in Congress ?” ‘‘ Not asingle member.” ‘‘ Don’t you know 
Mr. Blaine? Heisthe Speaker of the House, a fellow of infinite 
wit and of unbounded generosity ?” No, she had never met Mr. 
Blaine. ‘‘Now, my dear Mrs. Wood, can you meet me this 
afternoon at the Speaker’s Room, say, at 4 P. M., punctually ?” 
**T will do anything,” she answered, ‘‘ that you advise.” ‘‘ Then 
meet me at the Speaker’s Room, south wing of the Capitol, at 
4o0’clock this evening.” Of course she did. 

I was there ahead of time, sent my card to Mr. Speaker 
Blaine, who was in his chair presiding over a noisy House, but 
who, as always, responded quickly to my call. In a few words, I 
explained the whole case, and we went together to the Speaker’s 
Room across the hall, behind the “Chair,” where sat the lady, 
closely veiled. No courtier since the days of Charlemagne ever 
approached a lady with more delicacy and grace than did Mr. 
Speaker Blaine the afflicted widow of Surgeon Wood, the 
daughter of General Zachary Taylor, a former President of the 
United States. After a few words of inquiry and explanation, 
he turned to me, and said: “‘Great God! has it come to this, 
that the daughter of Zachary Taylor, and the widow of a faithful 
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army surgeon who served his country and mankind all his life, 
should be here knocking at the doors of Congress for the pitiful 
pension of fifty dollars a month ?” I could only answer: “‘’Tis 
true, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” Turning to Mrs. Wood, Blaine con- 
tinued : ‘“‘ Your father was the first man I ever shouted for as 
President, and for you, his daughter, I will do all a man can in 
this complicated government. I will make your case my own. 
Don’t leave this city till you hear from me.” Finding I had 
touched the proper chord of his generous nature, I advised Mrs. 
Wood to return to General Hunter’s, and await the result. Blaine 
escorted her to the stairway with many friendly expressions, re- 
turned to the Speaker’s chair, and resumed his functions. 

Idid not remain, but learned from a friend afterwards the 
sequel. Blaine sat in his chair about an hour, giving attention 
to the business of the House, occasionally scribbling on a bit of 
paper, and when a lull occurred he called some member to take 
his place and walked straight to Mr. Holman, the “‘ Universal 
Objector,” saying: ‘‘ Holman, I have a little matter of great 
interest which I want to rush through, please don’t ‘object.’ ” 
‘* What is it?” ‘*A special pension for the widow of Surgeon 
Wood, the daughter of General Zachary Taylor.” ‘Is it all 
right?” ‘Of course it is all right, and every American should 
blush that this thing could be.” ‘“‘ Well,” said Holman, “ go 
ahead ; I will be out of the way, in thecloak-room.” Watching his 
opportunity, James G. Blaine, as a Member of Congress for Maine, 
got the eye and ear of the Acting Speaker, made one of his most 
eloquent and beautiful speeches, introduced his little bill for the 
pension of Mrs. Wood for $50 a month, to date back to the time 
of Surgeon Wood’s death (about four years), which would give 
her about $2,400 of arrears and $600 a year for life. It was 
rushed through the House by unanimous consent, and Blaine 
followed it through to the Senate and to the President, where it 
became law, and this most deserving lady was enabled to go to 
Austria to be with her daughter in her illness. I understand that 
both are now dead, and that the overflowing treasury of the 
United States is no longer taxed by this pension, but I must 
rescue from oblivion the memory of this pure act of unrecorded 
benevolence. 

Pensions are not always matters of legal contract but of charity, 
which blesses him who gives as well as receives ; and I of all men 
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fully recognize the difficulty of making pensions subject to the 
tender feelings of an executive officer; but when I discover an 
instance illustrating the genuine feeling, no one should object to 
my recording it and printing it if need be. 

There is another phase in Mr. Blaine’s character of which I, 
and I alone, can testify. The press of our country supposes that 
it controls public opinion and public events. Whereas in fact 
prudent men conceal their most important thoughts. During the 
Civil War the Northern press was not friendly to the generals who 
succeeded, but lavished flattery without limit on the “ failures ” 
and on our distinguished opponents. 

Well do I recall General McPherson’s exclamation a few days 
before his heroic death: ‘‘Sherman, why is it that our Ohio 
papers, especially those of Cincinnati, continue their abuse of 
Grant, and you, and me, ali natives of Ohio, who surely are 
doing our very best?” I could only answer that I did not know 
except that it was easier for the editors and reporters to fight 
battles in their safe offices in the North than among the rocks, 
ravines and rivers of the South. Yet we soldiers did eventually 
win the battle, and restored the country to its normal condition 
of law and peace. 

In peace, also, the press is generally hostile to whomsoever is 
prominent and positive. Let any man rise above the common 
level, and the cry goes forth, crucify him! crucify him!—the same 
old story! Nevertheless, I honestly believe the people of the 
United States to be a thinking people; that the press chiefly re- 
cords the gossip of the day, and that the future of our beloved land 
is safe in the custody of its good, industrious citizens. T'o be sure 
it sometimes requires an earthquake like that of 1861 to arouse 
them to serious thought. 

In the year of our Lord 1884, there was to be a sharp contest 
for the nomination in Chicago for a presidential candidate of the 
Republican party. The press and people generally believed that 
Blaine wanted it, and everybody turned to him as the man best 
qualified to execute the policy to accomplish the result aimed at. 
Still, abnegating himself, he wrote to me from Washington this 


letter : 
“ Confidential, strictly and absolutely so. 
“ WaSHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1884. 
“ My Dear GENERAL : 


“ This letter requires noanswer. After reading it file it away in yoursmost secret 
drawer or give it to the flames. 
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“* At the approaching convention at Chicago it is more than possible, it is indeed 
not improbable, that you may be nominated for the Presidency. If so you must stand 
your hand, accept the responsibility and assume the duties of the place to which you 
will surely be chosen if a candidate. 

“ You must not look upon it as the work of the politicians. If it comes to you it 
will come as the ground swell of popular demand, and you can no more refuse than 
you could have refused to obey an order when you were a lieutenant in thearmy. If 
it comes to you at all it will come as a call of patriotism. It would in such an event 
injure your great fame as much to decline it as it would for you to seek it. Your 
historic record, full as it is, would be rendered still more glorious by such an ad- 
ministration as you would be able to give the country. Do not say a word in advance 
of the convention, no matter who may ask you. You are with your friends who will 
jealously guard your honor and renown. 

“ Your friend, James G. BLAINE.” 


To which I replied : 


“912 GARRISON AVENUE, 
“St. Louis, Mo., May 28, 1884. 
“Hon. JamMes G. BLating, W aSHINGTON, D. C. 

“ My Dear FRIEND: I have received your letter of the 25th, shall construe it as 
absolutely confidential, not intimating even to any member of my family that I have 
heard from you, and though you may not expect an answer I hope you will not 
construe one as unwarranted. 

“IT have had a great many letters from all points of the compass to a similar 
effect, one or two of which I have answered frankly, but the great mass are un- 
answered. 

*T ought not to submit myself to the cheap ridicule of declining what is not 
offered, but it is only fair to the many really able men who rightfully aspire to the high 
honor of being President of the United States, to let them know that I am not and 
must not be construed asa rival. In every man’s life occurs an epoch when he must 
choose his own career and when he may not throw off the responsibility, or tamely 
place his destiny in the hands of friends. Mine occurred in Louisiana, when, in 1861, 
alone in the midst of a people blinded by supposed wrongs, I resolved to stand by the 
Union as long as a fragment of it survived on which tocling. Since then, through 
faction, tempest, war and peace. my career has been all my family and friends could 
ask. We are now ina good house of our own choice, with reasonable provisions for 
old age, surrounded by kind and admiring friends, Jn a community where Catholicism 
is held in respect and veneration, and where my children will naturally grow up in 
contact with an industrious and frugal people. You have known and appreciated 
Mrs. Sherman from childhood, have also known each and all the members of my 
family, and can understand without an explanation from me how their thoughts and 
feelings should and ought to influence my action. But I will not even throw off on 
them the responsibility. 

' “] will not in any event entertain or accept a nomination as a candidate for 
President by the Chicago Republican Convention, or any other convention, for rea- 
sons personal to myself. Iclaim that the Civil War, in which I simply did a man’s 
fair share of work, so perfectly accomplished peace that military men have an abso- 
lute right to rest, and to demand that the men who have been schooled in the arts 
and practice of peace shall now do their work equally well. Any Senator can step 
from his chair at the Capitol into the White House and fulfill the office of President 
with more skill and success than a Grant, Sherman or Sheridan, who were soldiers 
by education and nature, who filled well their office when the country was in danger, 
but were not schooled in the practice by which civil communities are and should be 
governed. I claim that our experience since 1865 demonstrates the truth of this my 
proposition. Therefore I say that patriotism does not demand of me what I construe 
as a sacrifice of judgment, of inclination, and of self-interest. 

“I have my personal affairs in a state of absolute safety and comfort. I owe no 
man a cent, have no expensive habits, envy no man his wealth or power, no compli- 
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cations or indirect liabilities, and would account myself a fool, a madman, an-ass, to 
embark anew at sixty-five years of age in a career that may become at any moment 
tempest-tossed by perfidy, the defalcation, the dishonesty or neglect of any single one 
of a hundred thousand subordinates utterly unknown to the President of the United 
States, not to say the eternal worriment by a vast host of impecunious friends and 
old military subordinates. Even as itis I am tortured by the charitable appeals of 
poor, distressed pensioners, but as President these would be multiplied beyond 
human endurance. 

“ I remember well the experience of Generals Jackson, Harrison, Taylor, Grant, 
Hayes, and Garfield, all elected because of their military services, and am warned, 
not encouraged, by their sad experiences. 

“ The civilians of the United States should and must buffet with this thankless 
office, and leave us old soldiers to enjoy the peace we fought for, and think we 
earned. } With profound respect, 

“ Your friend, W. T. SHERMAN.” 


These letters prove absolutely that Mr. Blaine, though quali- 
fied, waived to me personally a nomination which the world still 
believes he then coveted for himself. 

For copies of these letters I believe I have been importuned a 
thousand times, but as a soldier I claim the privilege of unmask- 
ing my batteries when I please. 

In looking over my letter-book of that period I find one re- 
corded and dated two weeks defore the Blaine letter, which is to 
me more satisfactory than any other, and therefore I embrace it 
in this article, which I want to be complete and final on this sub- 


ject matter, viz. : 
“912 GARRISON AVENUE, St. Louis, Mo., May 16, 1884. 
“Hon. M. C. Butt, Virogna, Wis. 

“My Dear Sir: I infer from your letter of May 14, just received, that you are 
one of those soldiers who served under me in the Rebellion, and that you entertain 
for me that most acceptable feeling of love and confidence which I value more than 
gold and riches. I also infer that you are a delegate to the Republican Convention to 
meet at Chicago early in June, to select out of the greatgnumber of eminent and ex- 
perienced men a candidate for President. 

“TI am embarrassed by the receipt of many private letters intimating that my name 
may be vresented, and that as an American officer and citizen I have no right to de- 
cline. It is simply exposing myself to ridicule to answer declining what is not 
offered, and probably never will be; and, as a rule, such letters areignored; but you 
are a Delegate, and, in my opinion, nave a higher title in being a member of that 
Army which made our Government permanent and most honored among the Nations 
of the earth, therefore entitled to an answer. 

“ At this moment of time no danger or necessity exists which can make such a 
personal sacrifice necessary on my part. My brother, Senator Sherman, is funy ad- 
vised of my views, so is my neighbor, ex-Senator Henderson, who will be at Chicago 
as a delegate from Missouri, and both should relieve me of any embarrassment, for 1 
will not allow the use of my name as a candidate. I have a thousand reasons, any 
one of which to me is good and sufficient, and I claim tne full benefit of the freedom 
for which we fought of choosing for myself my own course of action in life. I do not 
want my old comrades to think me eccentric or unreasonaple, but to concede to me 
the simple privilege of living out my own time in peace and comfort. 

“ This letter is meant for yourself alone and not for the public. 


“With great respect, 
“Yours. &c., W. T. SHERMAN.” 
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[n giving to the NorTH AMERICAN Review at this late day 
these letters, which thus far have remained hidden in my private 
files, I commit no breach of confidence, and to put at rest a mat- 
ter of constant inquiry referred to in my letter of May 28, 1884, 
I here record that my immediate family are strongly Catholic. I 
am not and cannot be. That is all the public has a right to know; 
nor do I wish to be construed as departing from a resolve 
made forty years ago never to embark in politics. The brightest 
and best youth of our land have been drawn into that maelstrom, 
and their wrecked fortunes strew the beach of the Ocean of 
Time. My memory even in its short time brings up names of 
victims by the hundreds, if not thousands. 

Stit! American citizens should take an interest in public events, 
because with them resides the ultimate power, the ‘‘ Sovereignty.” 
We have thrown overboard the old doctrine of the Divine right 
of kings, and substituted “The will of the people,” and the 
civilized world looks toward America for a solution of the greatest 
problem of human existence and happiness, good government ; this 
is only possible by watching jealously and closely the drift of 
public events. 

Thus far as a nation we have met every phase, colonial and 
national, military and civil,)and in my judgment the people of 
the United States have in the past fifty years accomplished larger 
physical results than those of Asia in a thousand years or of Eu- 
rope in five hundred years. _ 1 am equally convinced that our peo- 
ple in every section are more intelligent, more temperate, and 
enjoy more of the comforts of life than did our immediate ances- 
tors. / So that we are well warranted in allowing the drift of 
public events to continue as now, as little disturbed by artificial 
obstructions as possible. ( Tis true that ‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” and citizens should and must watch the conduct 
of their chosen agents. Acts are substantial, words and profes- 
sions are only idle wind; none but men who have done well 
should be chosen to office.) The worst men always promise 
most—and of all things the Nation should not be repre- 
sented abroad by men who /adored to destroy the Government. 
Again, the incident recently reported as having occurred at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, of displaying the Rebel flag in a procession to 
which Union men were invited, among them the venerable Andrew 
G. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, one of the famous war governors, who 
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to my personal knowledge has gone to the extreme limit of pos- 
sibility to create a perfect reconciliation, was calculated to arouse 
feelings which it were wiser to allow to die out. / We now have a 
common country, a common destiny, and but a single national 
flag. 

I was glad to receive from high authority the assurance that 
the affair had been greatly exaggerated. Still it is well to empha- 
size the fact that the Rebel.flag went down forever at Appomat- 
tox,/and cannot be resurrected without protest, if not actual 
bloodshed. 

W. T. SHERMAN. 





MADNESS AND MURDER. 





THE propensity to kill exists to a greater or less extent in the 
mind of every human being without exception. In some it con- 
sists in a desire to take the life of fish, in others of birds, in others 
of deer or buffalo, and in still others of larger and more danger- 
ous animals, such as tigers, elephants, and lions. In some, but 
few as compared with the number of those who delight in taking 
the lives of the lower animals, the impulse is shown towards other 
men or women. It is, however, very much a matter of education, 
the condition of life, or the attendant circumstances. The Prince 
of Wales kills a hundred pheasants before luncheon—the King of 
Dahomey kills a half a dozen of his wives before breakfast. It is 
to be supposed that each is actuated by the love of pleasure. If 
the acts in question of either of these potentates caused him pain 
it is quite certain that neither the pheasants nor the wives would 
be immolated. 

This desire to destroy life is often exhibited during the very 
earliest stages of infancy. In fact it is inborn, instinctive, and 
no amount of civilization or refinement is sufficient to abolish it 
altogether. Some individuals may succeed in keeping it down, 
but even the mildest mannered man that ever lived possesses it 
ready to dominate him when a sufficient exciting cause arises, and 
many another struggles against it with tears and prayers to vield 
to it at last, and then, perhaps, to destroy himself immediately 
afterward. 

An apparently motiveless murder is usually regarded as the 
result of insanity in the perpetrator ; but there is really no such 
thing as a motiveless murder. If there were no motive there 
would be no reason why the murder should take place, and, con- 
sequently, there would be nomurder. The people who possess in 
an inordinate degree the propensity to kill their fellow-creatures 
are generally skillful in concealing their motives, and, again, are 
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actuated bv reasons which are altogether inadequate from a normal 
standpoint. 

In another class of cases the impulse consists of an idea occur- 
ring in the mind of an individual contrary to his sense of what is 
right and proper, and urging him to the perpetration of an 
act repugnant to his conscience and wishes as developed by 
the education he has received. Here the inborn propensity to 
kill or to commit some other act of violence ceases to lie dormant 
and carries its possessor irresistibly toward the accomplishment 
of the object to which it is directed. There is no delusion and 
no necessary emotional disturbance, except such as would natur- 
ally result in a well-disposed person from the existence in him of 
predominant impulse to commit crime, neither does he exhibit 
any deficiency of intellect. He is perfectly aware of the nature 
of the act he is prompted to perpetrate, and acts simply because 
he is impelled thereto by a force which he feels himself powerless 
to resist. Very often he manifests calmness and deliberation, at 
other times agitation and excitement. He does not for a moment 
lose consciousness, as does the epileptic, who may also commit 
acts of violence under the influence of a paroxysm, and when his 
impulse has been satisfied or his purpose changed by any momen- 
tary but more powerful cause, he recollects distinctly all the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. 

It frequently happens that the subject of a morbid impulse to 
kill struggles successfully against the force that actuates him 
even when on the very point of yielding, or when he takes such 
means as experience has shown him are sufficient to direct him, 
or the impulse disappears apparently spontaneously or as a con- 
sequence of appropriate medical or correctional treatment. 

Very slight causes are often sufficient to destroy or overcome 
the morbid impulse. The case is cited of a distinguished chemist 
and an amiable man who, feeling himself impelled to commit 
murder and knowing his inability to resist, voluntarily placed 
himself in a maison de santé. Tormented by the impulse to kill, 
he often prostrated himself before the altar and implored the Al- 
mighty to deliver him from the atrocious power that controlled 
him and the origin of which he could not explain. When he 
felt that his will was yielding, he went to the superintendent of 
the asylum and had him tie his hands together with a ribbon, the 
mere semblance of restraint being sufficient to control him, 
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On the other hand, the case is cited of a man who, rather than 
yield to an impulse to kill his wife, which he felt was rapidly be- 
coming irresistible, cut off his right arm. Honest human na- 
ture could not go much farther than this. 

Again, all the efforts of the affected individual are apparently 
unsuccessful, and the deed to which he is impelled is committed. 
I say apparently, because we never can be quite sure that the 
subject has exercised all his will power, or availed himself of all 
those means to prevent the accomplishment of his act which 
ordinary reason would suggest. When he effectually resists, there 
are not wanting those who will declare that the case is not one of 
morbid impulse; while, when he yields at once or eventually, 
these same persons will just as strongly affirm that the impulse 
was irresistible. Several cases have come under my observation in 
which patients have confessed to me that they have had impulses 
to commit various kinds of crimes which they have been barely 
able to resist. These people have passed through life attending 
faithfully to their several duties, and entirely unsuspected of con- 
tending with themselves in so terrible a manner. 

I was once consulted by a young man for symptoms indicating 
the existence of cerebral hyperemia. He had pain in his head, 
dizziness, and was unable to sleep. He informed me that he had 
been for several months constantly troubled by a force, which was 
inexplicable to him, to kill a friend who was employed in the 
same office with him. Upon one occasion he had gone so far 
as to secretly put strychnia into a mug of ale which he had 
invited the young man to drink ; but just as the intended victim 
was raising the vessel to his lips, he had, as if by accident, knocked 
it out of his hand. Every morning he had awakened with the 
impulse so strong upon him that he felt certain he would carry it 
out before the day closed, but he had always been able to over- 
come it. 

This young man reasoned perfectly well in regard to his im- 
pulse, and very candidly admitted, and I entirely agreed with 
Lim, that if he had yielded and committed the murder he ought 
to have been punished to the full extent of the law. 

A lady several years ago was brought to me by her husband 
for advice in regard to her mental condition. She told me her 
own story as nearly as possible in the following words, which I 
transcribe from my note-book : 
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“‘T had been feeling quite badly for several days, had not 
slept well, and was suffering from slight but continuous pain in 
the head and vertigo. Moreover, I had some little confusion of 
mind, as shown by the fact that I could not collect my thoughts, 
and called things often by their wrong names. I was not de- 
pressed in spirits, though I felt uncomfortable enough. This 
morning I awoke after a particularly restless night; I went to 
the window, drew aside the curtain, and looked down into the 
street. A slight snow followed by rain had fallen, and the side- 
walks were slushy and slippery. All at once, with a suddenness 
and force that were overwhelming, the idea came into my head 
to throw myself from the window. I opened it hastily, and was 
in the act. of plunging down headforemost, when my attention 
was attracted by a boy with a basket of bread on his arm slipping 
on the pavement, and falling in the street. I burst into a hearty 
laugh ; my impulse was gone. I closed the window, gave a cry, 
and fell to the floor in a fainting condition. I recovered con- 
sciousness in a moment or two, and found my husband bending 
ever me. I recollected everything that had happened. The 
print of my hands was still in the snow on the windowsill, and 
the boy had really fallen as I had described. Since then, I have 
been feeling much better, but I am afraid of myself, for 1 don’t 
know what impulse may come upon me next.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that an impulse of the kind under 
consideration may be sudden and may exhaust itself by a single 
occurrence; or it may be continuous, lasting with more or less 
intensity for weeks, months, or even years. It may then disap- 
pear without its ever having been fulfilled ; or it may be acted 
upon and may then either be repeated, or vanish, or it may result 
in the subject passing into a more generalized type of insanity. 

The principle of suggestion is often the exciting cause of 
crimes which are thought to be motiveless. The sight of a suit- 
able weapon may prompt toa homicide. Persons have hanged 
themselves on the suggestion excited by the sight of arope. A 
lady seeing a vial labeled ‘‘ nitric acid ” on a table in my consult- 
ing room, seized it, and, putting it to her lips, would have 
swallowed the contents if I had not fortunately perceived her in 
time and knocked it from her hands. As it was she only suc- 
ceeded in spoiling an elegant gown. 

Even a word spoken in jest, under certain circumstances, may 
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be sufficient. A physician having received for dissection the body 
of a man who had commited suicide by cutting his throat, but 
who had done this in such a manner that his death did not take 
place until after an interval of great suffering, jokingly remarked 
to his attendant, “‘If you have any fancy to cut your throat, 
don’t do it in such a bungling way as this; a little more to the 
left, here, and you will cut the carotid artery.” The individual 
to whom this dangerous advice was given was a sober, steady man, 
with a family and a comfortable subsistence. He had never mani- 
fested the slightest tendency to suicide, and had, apparently, no 
motive to commit it. And yet, strange to say, the sight of the 
corpse and the observation made by the physician, suggested to 
him the idea of self-destruction, and this took such firm hold of 
him that he carried it into execution, fortunately, however, with- 
out profiting by the anatomical instruction he had received—he 
did not cut the carotid artery. 

A young man who consulted me had ruined several handsome 
dresses worn by ladies by throwing oil of vitriol upon them. He 
came to be cured of a propensity which was painful to him, but 
which he felt powerless to overcome. 

‘* A handsome dress,” he said, “‘ acts upon me very much as I 
suppose a piece of red cloth does upon an infuriated bull : I must 
attack it. A bull uses his horns, while I use vitriol. I do not 
know why the idea ever came into my head. But one day I passed 
a lady in the street who was wearing a very elegant silk gown, 
and suddenly I felt the impulse to spoil it. I went into the 
nearest apothecary shop and bought some vitriol. Then brushing 
by her I managed to empty the contents of the vial on her gown. 
The act caused me great pleasure. Since then I have ruined a 
hundred handsome dresses in the same way.” 

Marc relates the case of a nurse who felt the impulse to mur- 
der the infant she took care of whenever she saw its naked skin. 
She threw herself on her knees before her mistress and begged to 
be discharged, declaring that the whiteness of the child’s skin 
excited in her the idea of murder, and that she could no longer 
resist the impulse. 

Several years since I had under my charge a lady who when- 
ever she saw the naked shoulders of a young child felt an impulse, 
which she declared she could not resist, to bite the skin. She 
had thus inflicted very disagreeable wounds on the children of 
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her friends, and was finally arrested on the charge of assault, but 
the matter was hushed up on her promise to abstain from such 
conduct in the future. And she kept her word. 

Closely allied to suggestion, and perhaps a more powerful 
cause of morbid impulse of the species under notice, is imitation. 
Thus, many crimes have been committed by persons who have had 
the impulse excited by reading accounts of the trials of other per- 
sons or the detailed recitals of all the particulars of offenses which 
theage requires the public press to contain. Epidemics of mur- 
der, suicide, arson, and other crimes are thus produced. 

“‘Some years ago,” says Dr. Forbes Winslow, ‘“‘a man hung 
himself on the threshold of one of the doors of the Hotel des In- 
valides. No suicide had occurred in the establishment for two 
years previously ; but in the succeeding fortnight five invalids 
hung themselves on the same cross-bar, and the Governor was 
obliged to shut up the passage.” 

Epidemics of suicide spread, according to Plutarch, among 
the women of Miletus, and, as is well known in later day, among 
the women of Marseilles. 

A careful study of the cases of suicide recorded in the daily 
newspapers shows that they are, toa great extent, influenced in 
character by the principle of imitation. A case of suicide by 
Paris green is published, and straightway half a dozen others due 
to this poison are the result, or a man or a woman jumps from a 
ferry-boat while it is crossing the river, and then this mode be- 
comes the fashion for a while, to be followed in its turn by some 
other method. 

When I was a medical student a young gentleman from Geor- 
gia was on one occasion dissecting the same body that Iwas. He 
had drawn by lot one of the lower extremities as his part of the 
subject, and he was assiduous and careful in his work. So faras 
my observation extended, he did not differ essentially from other 
medical students. He was cheerful in disposition and gave no 
evidence whatever of mental derangement or even of excitement 
or depression of mind. One morning we were told that he had 
been found dead on the floor of his bedroom. An examination 
showed that he had divided his femoral artery—in the thigh—and 
had died of hemorrhage. It was then ascertained that he had 
the evening before received a letter which had apparently caused 
him much unhappiness. 
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Now, suicide by division of the femoral artery is certainly a 
very unusual mode of self-destruction. I doubt if any case of 
the kind had previously occurred in New York. Yet, within a 
week there were two others, one of which was Horace Wells, the 
alleged discoverer of the anesthetic properties of sulphuric ether. 

Here we have the principle of suggestion acting on the first 
victim, and then that of imitation on the others. 

Imitation is of more force when the intellect is not fully de- 
veloped. Even in the normal condition we find it more strongly 
exercised in women and children thaninadultmen. In thelatter 
the influence may be so powerful that the actual disease is acquired. 
Thus a child imitates the movements of another affected with 
chorea or with stammering, and immediately contracts the dis- 
order. Even squinting has been produced in this manner. 

A lady received such a vivid impression on seeing her maid 
throw herself down a well that she never passed a well without 
feeling a strong impulse to throw herself into it. 

An idiot having killed a pig felt impelled to killa man and 
obeyed the impulse on the first one he met. 

A melancholic person was present at the execution of a 
criminal and was immediately seized with an impulse. of which he 
was fully conscious and could scarely resist, to murder some one. 

A child, six years old, strangled its younger brother. The 
father and mother entering the room the moment the act was in 
process of accomplishment, demanded the cause. The child 
threw itself weeping into their arms and answered that it was 
imitating the devil whom it had seen strangle Punchinello. 

Another form of mental derangement, and one not readily 
recognized by the general public, is one which has been aptly 
called reasoning mania. The subjects of this disorder exhibit no 
marked change in the understanding, the judgment, imagination, 
the memory, or any other of the purely intellectual faculties of the 
mind ; but there is perversion of the emotions, derangement of 
the will, and blind impulsions to the perpetration of acts of vio- 
lence, or even a sanguinary fury, without its being possible to ree- 
ognize the existence of any dominant idea to which the acts in 
question can be ascribed. 

In other cases there is ordinarily the most marked coherence 
of ideas and correctness of judgment. The subject reads, writes 
and reflects as though he enjoyed his normal reason, and yet he is 
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liable at any time to perpetrate some act or a series of acts of 
violence. 

Again, he may be governed by some idea correct enough in 
itself, but with which he has no special business to concern him- 
self, and which he endeavors to carry out by unlawful methods 
and by the perpetration of acts often of such a character as to 
render him a most dangerous member of society. 

It is no uncommon event for the reasoning maniac, influenced 
by his supreme egotism and desire for notoriety, to attempt the 
part of the reformer. Generally, he selects a practice or custom 
in which there is really no abuse, or one through which he 
imagines he has suffered some injury. His energy and the logi- 
cal manner with which he presents his views, based, as they often 
are, upon cases and statistics, impose on many worthy people who 
eagerly adopt him as a genuine overthrower of a vicious or degrad- 
ing measure. But sensible persons soon perceive that there is no 
sincerity in his conduct; that he cares nothing whatever for the 
cause he is advocating; that his cases or statistics are forged or 
intentionally misconstrued for the distinct purpose of deceiving; 
in short, that the philanthropy or morality which he affects is 
assumed for the occasion. Even when his hypocrisy and false- 
hood are exposed, he continues his attempts at imposition, and 
though the strong arm of the law be laid upon him, he prates 
with ingratitude of those he has been endeavoring to assist, and 
of the disinterestedness of his own motives. ; 

Although reasoning maniacs are not subject to irresistible im- 
pulses to commit motiveless crimes, they are prone to acts of 
violence from slight exciting causes, and these may be perpetrated 
either in the heat of passion or after such deliberation as they 
are able to give to any subject. Generally they are directed 
against those whom they suppose have injured them or against 
former friends*with whom they have quareled. Again, they may 
be committed solely for the purpose of gratifying the morbid 
feelings of pleasure which they experience at the sufferings of 
others. In the first category are embraced the many cases of 
arson, maiming, homicide, and other crimes in which the motive 
alleged has been so slight as to be ridiculous. 

A few months ago a murder of a peculiarly atrocious charac- 
ter was committed in the district known as Whitechapel, Lon- 
don. The victim was a woman of the lowest class of that par- 
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ticularly low section of the metropolis. Not content with simply 
killing the woman, the murderer had mutilated the corpse and 
had inflicted wounds altogether unnecessary for the accomplish- 
ment of his object. Three or four months afterwards another 
woman of the same class was found dead with over thirty stab 
wounds in her body, and in quick succession other similar crimes 
were committed, until now the number amounts to nine. The 
efforts of the police to discover the perpetrator or perpetrators 
have up to this time been utterly fruitless, and every supposed 
clew that has been followed up has proved to be without founda- 
tion. All kinds of theories have been indulged in by the police, 
professional and amateur, and by legal and medical experts, who 
appear to have exhausted their ingenuity in devising the most 
strained hypotheses in their attempts to account for these mur- 
derous crimes. In the foregoing remarks relative to madness and 
murder I have brought forward examples in illustration of sev- 
eral forms of mental derangement, any one of which may have 
been the predominating motive which has been the starting point 
of the crimes in question. 

Thus they may have been committed by a person who kills 
merely for the love of killing, and who has selected a particular 
class from which to choose his victims, for the reason that being 
of very little importance in the social world, they could be killed 
with a minimum amount of risk of detection. The fact that un- 
necessary wounds and mutilation were inflicted gives additional 
support to this theory. The more hacking and cutting the more 
delight would be experienced. 

They may be the result of a morbid impulse which the perpe- 
trator feels himself unable to resist, and which, after he had 
yielded to its power, is followed by the most acute anguish of 
mind. It may be said against this view that if such were the 
fact the murderer would, in his moments of mental agony and re- 
pentance, surrender himself to the authorities; but in answer I 
think it may be properly alleged that fear for his own safety 
would prevent him doing an act which he might feel to be right, 
but which he would xnow would lead to his speedy execution. 
To test the correctness of this hypothesis it would be necessary to 
offer him free and unconditional pardon. If he is the subject of 
a morbid impulse which he cannot resist, he will give himself up 
if immunity be promised him. 
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The murders may have been committed by one who is acting 
under the principle of suggestion. He may have recently heard 
or read of similar crimes (for such murders have been committed 
before) and has been impelled thereby to go and do likewise, until 
after the first two or three murders he has acquired a love for the 
act of killing, and for the excitement attendant on the risk which 
he runs. This last incentive is a very powerful one, with certain 
morbidly constituted minds, and has apparently been the chief 
motive in some notable series of crimes. 

Again, they may have been committed by several persons act- 
ing under the influence of the vower of imitation. This force, 
owing to the extensive publication of reports of crimes through 
the newspapers, is much more influential at present than at any 
other period in the history of the world. The more ferocious the 
murder the more likelihood that it will be imitated. It is not 
at all unreasonable to suppose that there may have been as many 
murderers of these women as there are murders. 

I am inclined, however, to think that the perpetrator is a rea- 
soning maniac, one who has received or imagines he has received 
some injury from the class of women upon which his crimes are 
committed, or who ‘has assumed the role of the reformer, and who 
thinks he can annihilate them one by one or strike such terror 
into those that remain that they will hasten to abandon their 
vicious mode of life. He is probably a person whose insanity is 
not suspected even by those who are in constant association with 
him. He may bea clergyman, a lawyer, a physician, or even a 
member of the titled aristocracy; a cashier in a bank, a shopkeep- 
er, an officer of the army or navy. All apparently motiveless 
crimes are exceedingly difficult of detection. It is quite conceiv- 
able that this man may leave the dinner-table or the ball-room 
and pass a dozen policemen on his way towards the 
accomplishment of his purpose. The higher he ap- 
peared to be in the social scale the less he would be liable to sus- 
picion. He may be for a man some such person as Héléne Jégado 
was fora woman. This wretch, between the years of 1853 and 
1857, killed twenty-eight persons by poison, besides making sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts. In none of her murders was any 
cause alleged or discovered, though undoubtedly the pleasure de- 
rived from the perpetration of crime was the chief factor. Her 
victims were her masters and mistresses, her fellow servants, her 
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friends, and several nuns, for whom in their lest moments she dis- 
played the utmost tenderness and care. The plea of monomania 
was set up in her defense, but no evidence of insanity was brought 
forward by her counsel save the apparent want of motive for her 
crimes. It was shown, however, that she had begun her career 
when only seventeen years old by attempting to poison her con- 
fessor ; that she had, while perpetrating her wholesale murders, 
affected the greatest piety and was for a time an inmate of a con- 
vent ; that she had- committed over thirty thefts; that she 
had maliciously cut and burned various articles of clothing 
placed in her charge; that when asked why she _ had 
stolen things that were of no use to her she had re- 
plied: “I always steal when I am angry;” that she was 
subject to alternate periods of great mental depression, and 
excessive and unreasonable gaiety ; that she was affected with 
pains in the head and vertigo; that when she was angry she 
vomited blood ; and that while in prison awaiting trial she was 
constantly laughing and joking about indifferent subjects. She 
was found guilty, and on being asked if she had anything to say 
why sentence of death should not be pronounced, made answer, 
‘** No, your Honor, Lam innocent. I am resigned to all that may 
happen. I would rather die innocent than live guilty. You 
have judged me, but God will judge you.” Her last words on the 
scaffold were directed to accusing a woman as her instigator and 
accomplice, whose name was not even mentioned during the trial, 
and who, upon inquiry, was found to be an old paralytic whose 
whole life had been of the most exemplary character. 

If this woman had stopped after killing twenty-seven persons 
she would probably never have been detected. If the perpetrator 
of the so-called Whitechapel murders were to cease now his career 
of crime, there is no reason to suppose that he would ever be dis- 
covered. But it is not at all likely that he will fail to go on in 
the course which has now become second nature to him. His 
love for murder has become overpowering, and immunity has 
rendered him bold. Little by little he will become less cautious, 
and eventually he will be caught. 

When arrested the question of how to dispose of him will 
arise. In what I have said I have assumed him to be a lunatic 
of some kind. If a certain degree of maudlin sentimentality 
should prevail he will be placed in a lunatic asylum and in the 
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course of a few years may be discharged as cured. But such 
insanity as his is never cured. Doubtless while an inmate of the 
asylum his conduct will be of the most exemplary character. He 
will dissemble for years and will deceive the very elect among 
experts in insanity. Superintendents and clergymen and various 
other high personages will unite in testifying to his thorough 
change of heart and Christian bearing, and when he is discharged 
with the blessings of all with whom he has been associated he 
will begin to commit anther series of murders fully as atrocious 
as those for which he has been sequestrated. 

There is but one way to deal with a person like this White- 
chapel murderer, and that is, to hang him as soon as he is caught. 
He is an enemy of society and is entitled to no more considera- 
tion than a wild beast which follows his instinct to kill. Laws 
are not made for the purpose of enforcing the principles of ab- 
stract justice; they are enacted solely for the protection of 
society. Some fifteen years ago, in a little book entitled ‘* In- 
sanity in its Relations to Crime,” I urged that certain of the in- 
sane are properly as much amenable to punishment as though in 
full possession of all their mental faculties unimpaired. In a 
paper published in the NortH AMERICAN Review for November, 
1882, entitled ‘‘ A Problem for Sociologists,” I said : 


“ A man with murderous tendencies which he is unable to restrain is as much an 
enemy to society as a ferocious tiger or a mad dog, and ought to be dealt with in 
quite as summary a manner as we deal with these animals. It is all very well to 
talk of the inhumanity of such a proceeding, and to urge sequestration in a lunatic 
asylum as amply meeting the requirements of the case. But experience teaches us 
that, though it may be very difficult for a sane person improperly committed to get 
out of an asylum, it is the easiest thing in the world for a lunatic who has committed 
a crime to walk out of its doors with the full consent of the superintendent. Till 
these things are changed, the law, as recently laid down by Judge Noah Davis, of 
the Supreme Court of this State, and by Judge Cox, of the District of Columbia, and 
as almost universally held by the English judges, that every one is responsible who 
knows the nature and consequence of his act, is no more than sufficient for protec 
tion, the prime object of every law. 


WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
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THE regulation and control of the liquor traffic is one of the 
most difficult problems with which modern governments have to 
deal. The uncontrolled or unregulated sale of intoxicating 
liquors is recognized by all civilized governments to be an evil of 
such magnitude that it cannot be safely permitted, and all 
civilized governments have laws controlling the traffic, more or 
less restrictive in their nature. 

These laws may be divided into two classes: one of which, 
under the form of license or taxation, describes rules and regula- 
tions under which intoxicants may be sold, and imposes a license 
fee, or tax, upon the seller, and undertakes to enforce these regu- 
lations or restrictions through the ordinary means of the law 
officers of the government, by its prosecuting attorneys, or, in 
cities, through the police department. 

The other class or system seeks to entirely suppress the traffic 
by prohibitory laws, usually by putting a prohibitory clause into 
the constitution of the State government, in order that Prohibi- 
tion may not be repealed by an Act of the Legislature. The first 
method of treatment is the one in almost universal use throughout 
the world ; the other has been tried only in a few States in this 
country. 

It is not necessary to discuss the question of Prohibition per 
se, or even to go into an examination of its effects where it is in 
operation, for, underour system of government, which isa govern 
ment of majorities, no constitution can be made or changed, or laws 
passed, which do not meet with the approval of a majority of the 
people, and if, by any means, legislative bodies brought to pass 
laws which do not meet with the approval of a majority of their 
constituents, the legislature is usually changed at the next elec- 
tion, and the obnoxious laws are repealed. 

The Prohibitionists in this State have refused to co-operate 
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with their fellow citizens in anysystem of temperance legislation 
for the restriction of the evils of intemperance, unless it provided 
for absolute Prohibition. Their numbers are very small, and the 
prospect of their securing a majority of the people to their views 
seems to be hopeless. In the election just passed, the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for Governor polled almost exactly two per cent. 
of the entire vote of the State, and as the State government is the 
only one which has any control over the sale of liquor, it must be 
assumed that a very small proportion of our people are in favor of 
absolute Prohibition. 

For certainly, nothing less than an absolute majority of the entire 
people of the State could hope to enact Prohibition legislation or 
to maintain it, and experience proves everywhere, that Prohibition 
cannot be maintained successfully, unless a very large majority 
are in favor of it. Where a dare majority are successful in 
forcing their views upon the community, the law is invariably 
violated and invaded, and usually much more harm comes from 
the sale of liquors under such conditions than in its open sale 
regulated by law. 

As all people admit the great evil growing out of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors, and also the great additional cost to our 
Government, through the crime and pauperism created by it, the 
question arises, What ought an intelligent people to do in regard tuo 
it? If prohibition is impossible, and even of doubtful value if it 
could be adopted, what course remains open by which the evils of 
this system can be mitigated, crime lessened, and pauperism 
minimized ? There seems to be a growing sentiment, not only in 
the State, but in the entire country, that high license, in the form 
of a strong law, carrying with it severe penalties for violation of 
the terms of the license, is at present the only feasible remedy, 
and the only way in which, under the present condition of public 
upinion, we can hope to secure any reformation. ‘Time was wher: 
high license was merely a theory, for it had not been put into 
practice, but that time has passed. High license is no longer an 
experiment ; it is no longer a theory ; it is an accomplished fact. 

In a large number of the States in the Union, high license 
laws have been in operation for from one to five years. Wherever 
they have been tried, they have produced many beneficial results. 
They have, in all cases, largely reduced the number of saloons, 
and especially those of the lower and vile order, where most of 
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the crimes are committed. In some of the States, high license laws 
reduced the number of saloons about one-half. In some of the 
cities and States the reduction has been much larger. The reduc- 
tion of the number of saloons has been followed, in almost all cases, 
by a corresponding reduction in the amount of crime committed in 
the community. This is verified by reference to the records of the 
courts, jails and prisons, which, in all cases, show a large falling off 
in the number of arrests and commitments. This is true in the city 
of Philadelphia where the high license law went into effect on 
the first of June of this year. The records of the city of Phila- 
delphia show that the commitments for vice, growing out of drunk- 
enness, for the four months of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, of the year 1887, before the high license law went into effect, 
were ten thousand nine hundred and fifty-six, and for the corre- 
sponding four months of the year 1888, when the law was in force, 
the number of commitments was six thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine, showing a decrease in the four months, under the 
present law, of four thousand and twenty-seven. The records 
also show a decrease in the commitments to the House of Correc- 
tion, for the same months as last mentioned, for the year 1887, 
two thousand and thirty-two; for the corresponding months of 
1888, under the present law, one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six, showing a decrease of six hundred and forty-six. The 
same records show that for the corresponding months of 1887, 
there were arrested for drunkenness on the Sundays of these months, 
five hundred and twenty-six persons; for the Sundays of the 
corresponding months of 1888, only one hundred and forty-six 
arrests were made for drunkenness, 

These figures prove conclusively to my mind that the 
high license law in the city of Philadelphia is in every way 
beneficial to its people. The number of saloons before the law was 
passed was, in round numbers, six thousand ; the number of 
saloons now in the city is a little less than one thousand 
three hundred. The reports from the whole State of 
Pennsylvania show substantially the same condition of affairs 
throughout the whole State. The benefits coming to the State of 
Pennsylvania under the operations of this law can only be esti- 
mated by the millions of dollars in actual saving to the people in 
the way of taxation for the support of paupers and criminals, and 
greater comforts and benefits that come to the homes of all of 
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these men who have been saved from drunkenness and consequent 
arrest and incarceration. 

Similar results are to be found in nearly all the States which 
have adopted the high license system. Everywhere the statistics 
prove that as the rate of license increases the number of saloons 
is diminished, and that as the number of saloons is diminished, 
crime is proportionately reduced, and therefore the people are 
proportionately benefited. In Omaha City, where the license fee 
is one thousand dollars, the number of the saloons is one to every 
four hundred and twenty-six of the population ; in Kansas City, 
where the license fee is eight hundred and forty-five dollars, the 
number of saloons is one to every three hundred and nine of the 
population ; in San Francisco, where the license fee is eighty-four 
dollars, the saloons are one to every eighty-four of the population; 
in Philadelphia, before the high license law was passed, the 
license fee was fifty dollars, and the saloons were one to every one 
hundred and forty-two of the people; in Baltimore, where the 
license fee is fifty dollars, the number of saloons is one to every 
one hundred and fifteen of the population. The reports from 
Minnesota state that the effect of the law has been to reduce the 
consumption of liquor in a proportion equal to or greater than 
the reduction in the number of saloons, and that the law has not 
only decreased saloons and drunkenness and increased the revenue 
of most of the counties, but it has tended to increase the purity 
of elections. 

And this is a most important consideration in favor of the 
adoption of high license. Wherever it has been tried, it has 
taken the saloon out of politics; that is to say, it has destroyed 
the political power of the saloon, which, in many of our States, 
has become so great as to substantially control the majority of 
our municipal governments, and not unfrequently, to control the 
action of a political party in the entire State. The saloon keepers 
have thought it necessary to go into politics, in order that they 
might control the liquor excise boards, and thereby keep down 
the rate of the license fee. If the license fee is fixed, by general 
law, at a proper figure, it must then be accepted by all parties en- 
gaged in the traffic, and they will no longer have any occasion to 
exercise any undue influence in the local politics of the community 
in which they reside, and therefore, will not contribute money 
for the purpose of controlling elections, as they are doing at the 
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present time. It is undoubtedly true that the liquor dealers of 
the State of New York pay more money, in the way of contribu- 
tions for political purposes, than they would have to pay under a 
proper high license law. 

No greater evil can come to any community, than to have its 
government, either local or State, fall under the control of any one 
class of its citizens, to the exclusion of all other classes, and this 
evil is aggravated when a class is engaged ina business where they 
are almost constantly violating the law, or at least, are constantly 
tempted to do so. The interest of the liquor dealer is always 
against that of the community, and, therefore, he constantly fears 
that laws or regulations may be made against his business and 
against his interests; hence, he seeks to obtain control of the 
political organization with which he may be affiliated. He makes 
himself influential in the primaries, influential in the nomination 
of the law officers, who are the persons to be charged with the en- 
forcement of the laws again himself, and, as a result, if he is able 
to control the primaries and conventions, he expects immunity 
from the officers whom he shall aid to nominate and to elect. 

The high license laws, now in operation in the various States, 
have taken the saloons, as a class, out of politics. The high rate 
of license fee which they pay renders them disinclined to con- 
tribute to the funds of any political party. They are much more 
careful not to violate the provisions of their license, because the 
pecuniary loss to them by its cancellation is much greater than 
before. They undertake to carry on their business in a more or- 
derly way, so as to avoid the interference of the police or of the law 
officers. They feel assured that so long as they pay this increased 
rate and do not violate the provisions of their license, that they 
will not be interfered with by the officers of the government, and 
they are, consequently, not disposed to take any greater interest 
in politics than they would if they were engaged in any other 
business. 

The evils growing out of organized political action by the 
liquor dealers of the country cannot be overestimated. Their 
places of business are convenient rendezvous for politicians of all 
classes, and much of the ordinary political work is carried on in 
the convenient saloon, the saloon keeper himself desiring it to be 
there, and giving conveniences for meetings of politicians, thereby 
increasing his own receipts. This evil, of course, is not entirely 
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eradicated by a system of high license, but it is reduced to the 
minimum. 

Another very important result growing out of high license is 
the increased receipts from the saloons, by which they are made 
to pay a much larger proportion of the cost to the people of crime 
and pauperism caused by the traffic. While the number of saloons 
is usually reduced fifty per cent., the receipts coming in to the 
local governments from that source are doubled, and sometimes 
quadrupled, depending upon the rate of the license fee. The 
cost to the people of crime and pauperism, which can be traced 
directly to the use of intoxicating liquors, is much larger than 
our people generally believe it to be. The direct charge upon the 
taxpayers of the State of New York for crime and pauperism in 
the State, was, in round numbers, twenty-five millions of dollars. 
Of this, eighteen millions is directly chargeable to the excessive 
use of intoxicating drinks. All the saloons of the State of New 
York paid last year, as license fees, a little over two millions of 
dollars, leaving a balance against them of nearly seventeen mill- 
ions. This seventeen millions was levied as a tax upon all the 
taxable property of the State in various counties for the mainte- 
nance of our jails, poor houses, constables, police and the officers 
charged with the execution of our criminal laws. <A proper high 
license law would treble the receipts from that source, and at the 
same time would greatly reduce the amount of crime and pauper- 
ism in the State, thereby reducing our taxation for the support of 
our criminals and paupers. 

There are about thirty-four thousand saloons in the State of 
New York. If high license would reduce them one-half, seven- 
teen thousand men would be compelled to find some productive 
employment. It would be a great source of profit to the State, 
and in addition to these seventeen thousand saloon keepers it 
would be fair to assume that at least one other man, or helper, is 
employed about the establishment. This would add seventeen 
thousand more able-bodied men who would be put at productive 
work. In addition to that, the number of drunkards would be 
greatly reduced and all these men would be returned to active 
and productive industries. In short, the benefits that would ac- 
crue to our people are only to be estimated by the tens of millions 
of dollars. 

It is objected to our present license laws, that they are not 
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enforced. Experience shows that in all the States where high lj- 
cense laws have been enacted the laws are well enforced, for each 
licensor becomes at once an assistant officer of the government to 
enforce the law. Having paid a high license fee, he cannot af- 
ford to have his neighbors sell without payment of a similar fee, 
and the reports from all the States and cities where the law is in 
effect prove conclusively that there is much less difficulty in en- 
forcing a high license law than in enforcing the present, or low 
license law of this State. 

A large reduction in the number of saloons, in the cities, by 
this system, enables the police authorities to keep the saloons 
under strict surveillance, and see that the provisions of their 
license are not violated. 

A careful survey of the field of temperance legislature will, in 
my judgment, lead every candid person to the conclusion, that, 
at present, the only*feasible temperance reform which gives prom- 
ise of any considerable benefit to our people must be found in 
the direction of high license. 
WARNER MILLER. 











THE “FAST SET” AT HARVARD. 





THE title of this article is borrowed from a writer in the 
NortH AMERICAN Review for November, who signs himself 
Aleck Quest. In this article Mr. Quest announces that he thinks 
it well ‘‘to give to the public a fair presentation of the facts as 
they are.” From this I supposed that Mr. Quest intended 
to make such a gift to the public (since he thinks well of 
it); and I sat down prepared to read an account of 
my friends and myself which would be unflattering, no 
doubt, but difficult to disavow. I was surprised to see so little 
that I recognized in this picture, that far from being photo- 
graphic, I failed to find it even a good caricature. But only we 
‘* fast men,” who sat for the portrait, can know how little of a 
likeness it is. The public, grateful for Mr. Quest’s gift to it, 
may be warned on a false alarm ; and, for the sake of my college, 
I feel a desire, not.so much to draw a picture as to criticise the 
one before me on general principles, which I hope most people 
will admit to be general principles, and show in that manner the 
falsene .: of the drawing. 

In the position that he takes, Mr. Quest has the advantage of me. 
His article is written with a precision of statement, a fertility of 
statistics, afamiliarity with thedetails of the life of the fast Harvard 
man which seem the result of a thorough experience of that life it- 
self. An outsider, however observant he were, could hardly know so 
much. Yet Mr. Quest at the same time reveals himself as an un- 
doubted moralist, deploring the present state of things, earnestly 
anxious that it should be otherwise. I cannot give so fair an jc- 
count of myself, and must confess at once that I have no claim to 
be counted among the moralists. My lot was cast with the fast 
set, and I have never undergone a reform. I belonged to their 
societies and shared actively in their doings. To some of Mr. 
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Quest’s charges I plead guilty at the start. Those of us who had 
money to spend, spent it in ways that were often not the best 
ways. We were extravagant; at times riotous, like all young 
animals, from puppies up ; and we were not particularly innocent 
by gaslight. But that we werethe disgrace not only to our college 
but to our decency and manhood that Mr. Quest’s “ fast set” 
seems to have been and to be, I totally deny. My experience was 
not so terrible as was Mr. Quest’s. Had it been, I should heartily 
agree with him that the rich young man at Harvard is a most evil 
blot on the college ‘scutcheon. For the utter disparity be- 
tween Mr. Quest’s experience and mine I cannot at all 
account, yet we must have been at Harvard at very much the 
same period. He says there are upwards of two thousand men at 
Cambridge, and one ‘‘ fast man ” in every twenty of these. Adopt- 
ing these figures, there must be only between twenty and thirty 
of the species during any one year. (I pass over a paragraph in 
which Mr. Quest counts them at a hundred without referring to 
his previous ratio, because I think between twentv and thirty is 
what my own experience has taught me.) That is not a large 
number to know about, yet [ did not meet the men Mr. Quest met. 
| was one of the band for several years, and new men came, and 
old men went. Therefore I was furnished with a panorama on 
which could be painted much vice such as Mr. Quest pictures so 
vividly. But I say, I never witnessed anything that approached 
the violent and revolting hue of excess and dishonor that Mr. 
Quest has been so unfortunate as to see. 

Before saying anything more directly about Harvard, I am 
going to venture some generalities upon colleges and college 
life (stale no doubt, but I must risk that), because if I can suc- 
ceed in persuading any reader to agree with me, even partially, | 
shall have broken the way to clearing my college, in his eyes, of 
any reproach peculiar to itself apart from other colleges, and 
to showing him that the “fast set” at Harvard is, perhaps, 
not always the collection of jail-birds that it was when Mr. 
Quest moved among the students. 

I start on the same line with Mr. Quest. 

The larger any college grows, the more of the great world out- 
side is it bound to contain. There is no sieve to separate the 
wheat from the tares. It becomes much like a city, between 
whose citizens no law can well discriminate so long as they keep 
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their doings to themselves. Its community shares much of the 
good and the bad that you will find in any other gathering of 
men. The members may lack a certain discretion that comes by 
living, but they own a certain ingenuousness that living filches 
away from them only too often. Barring these, they are simply 
young men dwelling together as a class, instead of being filtered 
in with men of all ages. They are pursuing what is called their 
education. There is no use in stopping to define that word ; for 
some fathers send their sons to college to learn many things out of 
both books and companions—to get in short a working equipment 
for intelligent citizenship, while other fathers send their sons to 
acquire some specialties, such as Greek, or social position. The 
college cannot tell what they have come for. All it can do is to 
make laws and punish those who break them. But why should 
any one be surprised to find that college law-breakers go unpun- 
ished, when the same spectacle goes on under his eyes every day 
in the case of all other law-breakers ? Does he expect the framers 
of college codes and the officers of college courts to be more per- 
fect in administering justice than all other administrators ? Why 
should they be? They are merely men, merely what the sheriff 
4nd the judge are anywhere else in the world. 

Since the average of students is an average likely to lack the 
discretion spoken of above, some supervision of these young men’s 
comings and goings is obviously necessary. But how much and 
of what sort this supervision shall be must be left an unanswered 
question. England locks up her undergraduate at midnight. 
Germany cares not if he visit the Holy Land or Mozambique. 
America adopts a middle course, with local variations. Well, 
what is the result? Do you find your young Englishman less of 
a sinner than his brother at Bonn or Heidelberg? And are we 
young Americans not so wicked as the young Teutons, but down 
in the moral scale when weighed against an Oxford man? 
I do not imagine that any one will contend the characteristics 
of the male human, between the ages cf eighteen and twenty-four, 
differ according to the country in whici he goes to school, except 
in trivial matters, of which there is no question here. I do not 
remember to have heard any traveler assert that in such and such 
a nation he had found angels more angelic, or devils more diabolic, 
than the angels and the devils of his home. It may be shortly 
said, that the great mass of young men of an active temperament 
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will do some things that are not good for them. You may collect 
them in college, you may disperse them in a town, you may even 
sequester them in rural districts; but treat them as you will, 
you can, at most, place restraints on their conduct*which they 
will elude more or less successfully, and the day will come 
when these restraints must go. When they go, you have not tided 
over a dangerous period which has its definite limit ; you have 
only impeded and retarded certain tendencies which are bound to 
assert themselves sooner or later. That is the kind of animal the 
young man is. You cannot prevent him from being like himself. 
He has been so since his earliest existence in the history of the 
human race. So let it be admitted that the young man is com- 
monly not what may be called perfectly good in a religious sense, 
and that he has never been made so and kept so yet by any sys- 
tem his elders have been able to devise. When you come to dis- 
cuss colleges it is futile to disguise this truth. Such fundamental 
facts must be acknowledged before it is possible to speak reason- 
ably about college life. 

Now, a college is a collection of young men of many different 
characters and tastes, yet the most of these young men closely re- 
semble one another in certain radical ways. But when one 
finishes reading Mr. Quest, somehow for the moment it seems, 
granting he is correct, that Harvard students cannot be like other 
students, and that after such revelations a parent would be crim- 
inally unwise to trust his boy in such a place. What a burden of 
sin must the Harvard Faculty have on their heads ! for, of course, 
it is this neglect of supervision that has caused such a state of 
things. 

To deal with the moral side of young men becomes a question 
of how best a faculty may curb and direct the inevitable turbu- 
lence over which it presides. Harvard is accused of insufficient 
curbing and directing, hence the blackness of its undergraduate 
life as compared with that of other American colleges. First, 
assuming this alleged discrepancy to be true, I will point out to 
the reader (returning to what I said about law-breakers) that you 
will find more unpunished law-breakers in a community of fifty 
thousand than you will in one of two thousand. But I do not for 
one moment admit that Harvard undergraduates are blacker than 
other undergraduates. 

Harvard is a bigger place than Yale, or Princeton, or Trinity. 
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Boston is a bigger place than New Haven, Trenton, or Hartford. 
But does any one think that therefore there is not the same sort of 
market for young purses to be found in these smaller towns? and 
is it to be reasonably imagined that any restraint short of impris- 
onment stops the young purses from making purchases? Trinity 
is Episcopalian; Princeton, Presbyterian; Yale, Congregationalist; 
while Harvard is of no sect. But I have yet to find that form of 
dogma or strictness of parental supervision materially vary the 
conduct of the undergraduates at those places. To make the stu- 
dents good in the religious sense is what colleges of a more paternal 
government undertake and fail to do; and what Harvard is 
blamed for not doing. I assert that the experiment fails where- 
ever it is attempted; and I assert it because when | have intimately 
met ‘ fast” students from Trinity, Princeton, Yale, or Columbia, I 
found that they took pleasure in eating the same forbidden fruits 
that tempted our palates in Boston. We did not differ a jot 
in our notions of enjoyment. ‘To finish these generalties, I will 
say, that let a college life be a good thing on the whole or a ° 
bad thing on the whole, you find the young man who stays away 
from one as a rule not a whit more innocent by gas light than the 
average undergraduate. It is not Harvard or Yale, but Nature, 
that is the matter with him. 

If I displease any parent who may read this, it is because I 
have told what is (I believe) the truth about all college communi- 
ties, and, indeed, all communities of young men wherever they 
are gathered together. And, since I believe it to be irresistible 
as any natural law, I do not stop to wish it could be otherwise, 
particularly as I notice so vast a majority of these wild and 
shocking spirits grow up to be good husbands and good members 
of society—like their fathers. 

But to return to Mr. Quest and his “fast set.” 

We answered his description in some respects. Most of us 
were well off; some, indeed, had incomes much greater than 
any that he names. Many of us had too much money to 
spend, therefore, and were idle in consequence—though those 
of us who failed to get their degrees were few and far between. 
We played poker, we frequented the comic operas, some of us 
imagined ourselves experienced judges of wine, we were not always 
sober, and we were to be seen and heard where Mr. Quest has so 
minutely located us. I am not writing for maidens and boys. 
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| am discussing permanent facts, and in so doing make a 
pretty large admission of shortcomings. But, self-confessed, I 
am not at all afraid of a jury of my peers. Will many men in 
the world, whether they live in a palace or in a tenement 
house, sincerely feel that my disclosures have shocked their ideas of 
human nature ? 

But from reading Mr. Quest’s article through there seems to 
be a stain left on one’s mind—a stain of vulgarity, debauchery, 
and dishonesty. Iam truly sorry that Mr. Quest has been con- 
demned to observe such evil company, and I cannot understand 
how he managed it. In truth, I would ask my contemporaries at 
Harvard if any of them, be they poor, rich, prominent, or recluse, 
knew of a set of twenty or thirty such low-minded and childish 
cowards, the contemplation of whom Mr. Quest was compelled to 
endure. Iam not afraid of their answers. I would trust to say 
‘*No” even the jealous and disappointed men who looked on us 
sourly because we seemed to them more blest than we deserved. 
Did they find us every night (such is the implication of Mr. 
Quest) emerging from society rooms, let loose ‘ to the utter dis- 
may of the neighbors”? Were we continually before the police 
on charges to meet of which ‘‘most young men would be 
ashamed”? Friends of mine have been arrested for fast driving, 
noise, breaking lamp-posts, and stealing signs. I don’t know 
that this was very creditable. They had much better have left 
the lamp-posts and the signs alone. But are these the charges 
most young men would be ashamed to meet? Such a dark hint as 
that inevitably fills the uninformed reader’s mind with surmises 
that begin far beyond where the worst of those offences leaves off. 
Disgraceful things have happened at Harvard. Mr. Quest instances 
a few, but where is the candid Harvard man, or Cambridge police- 
man for that matter, who would pretend they were the ordinary 
every-day thing ? But that such is the case is what Mr. Quest’s 
way of putting things inevitably leads the reader to conclude. 
The society Mr. Quest censures does not commit these offences 
each night, though, as I said, one would suppose so from the ar- 
ticle. That society meets once a week during a part of the 
autumn, has two meetings in the spring, and gives three theatri- 
cal entertainments during the year. It has been complained of. 
The stock argument in its favor is that the students who are 
going to drink too much and cannot be prevented, had better do 
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it off by themselves, and not in public bar rooms. There are 
many answers to such an argument, but this article is not the 
place for a discussion. But let not the reader imagine that Har- 
vard is alone in having this society and similar ones in her midst. 
They abound in nine-tenths of our American colleges. 

Did our class-mates think that most of us cheated at cards ? 
For after cataloguing our other vices somewhat over generously, 
Mr. Quest finds that we are widely open to this accusation, and 
that we come near to acknowledging its truth with indifference 
if not with satisfaction. Mr. Quest has one paragraph which is 
laughable in the ferocity of its exaggeration. There must be, if 
he is to be credited, several hundred gamblers in the Harvard 
community of two thousand odd, one-half of whom are so accom- 
plished at cheating that a gambling hell in Boston is a safer place 
to risk one’s monev in. I am tempted to leave such a statement 
to be its own refutation. Nevertheless, I will say that in my 
experience I remember not six cases of cheating at cards. Of 
course, there were more that I did not hear of. Of course in a 
community of more than two thousand men from all over the 
country, one must expect to find examples of the liar and the 
thief. But if we accept Mr. Quest’s estimate, Cambridge con- 
tains a population numerically worse and more dangerous than 
most of the Western mining settlements. The few men that 
were accused of cheating that I know of personally, have never 
recovered from the blow it gave to their reputation. I have 
assisted at many games of poker at Harvard, and I have often 
seen foolish men lose more than they could afford. But I do 
not call to mind any “ ghastly faces,” and I did not hear many 
** curses loud and deep at ill luck.” A man who cursed so much 
as all that during a game would have been a nuisance, and no 
one would have played with him. 

But these are paltry details. I did not begin this reply to 
Mr. Quest with the view of contradicting him in the items of his 
facts. No doubt he has seen more of this horrible life than I 
have, and no doubt my tamer notion of Harvard extravagances is 
merely a result of my own individual experience. But then, that 
is all that Mr. Quest’s can be. So here you have two accounts ; 
one by a moralist, the other by a self-confessed offender. I 
greatly fear the moralist has the advantage over me with the 
multitude, for to the multitude sensation is so pleasant an enjoy- 
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ment. They will find the grisly games of chance, the ocean of 
I. O. U’s in which Harvard is weltering, the ghastly faces, the 
enraged police, and the dismayed neighbors, of an interest more 
pungent than my paler effects. Mr. Quest is fortunate in being 
able to give to the public a fair presentation of the ‘facts as 
they are,” and yet produce a composition which contains all the 
romantic splendor of the dime novel. That I fall so far below 
him I cannot help. I saw nothing of this, and I am trying to 
tell what 1 did see during my several years of life with the fast 
set. 

The truth of the matter really is that Mr. Quest has not de- 
scribed a class or body of men that exists at Harvard atall. He 
has described a ¢ype of man, an individual, whose twin brother I 
have seen hailing from Yale, Princeton and many other institu- 
tions of learning. We at Harvard are familiar with him. I have 
seen several specimens in my time. He becomes pretty well 
known and pretty generally thought ill of by the end of his first 
year. He seldom finishes his course. Either he is requested to 
leave or he leaves of his own accord, disappointed in his social 
ambitions, and so reft of the goal he came towin. He is, of 
course, rich, and is sometimes generous. His fatal mistake is in 
thinking that money will do the trick for him. He is the cause 
of much of the wrath that descends upon Harvard from the 
popular press, whose writers take no note of the scores 
of young Harvard graduates who are at this moment working hard 
and successfully in responsible positions all over the United 
States. Many of these same workers belonged to the fast set. 
Were it permissible I could name them. Could outsiders only 
realize how utterly money is left out of al questions of under- 
graduate success at Harvard, and how many men of most modest 
income reach the highest social honors their friends can give 
them, heartily supported by the fast set ; could outsiders hear the 
continual and prevailing ridicule that is heaped on such men as 
Mr. Quest has so painfully described,—they would get a different 
notion about Harvard. 

Though Mr. Quest once or twice points out that he is describ- 
ing only a small set, you are left with the impression that Harvard 
college is alive with such vermin. But Mr. Quest has not even 
described a set. 

We are glad we are rich ; we would rather be so than not. 
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We are no better in our lives than other men of our age have been 
or will be, and we are no worse. Undoubtedly we do not get as 
much out of our books as we should. But I ask the reader who 
cares to know something about Harvard men to pause awhile be- 
fore he makes up his mind, and to consider the Harvard men 
whom he knows, who are working steadily away in the towns of 
the east and west; or those Harvard men from 1860 to 1865 
(many of them straight from the fast set) who, by their lives and 
deaths, set a halo about the venerable head of their mother college 
that she will wear always ; and then let the reader ask himself if 
it is probable as a scientific fact that the present generation has 
in twenty-five years sped on so rapidly from that high pinnacle of 
courage and honor to a decadence which places it at once (if we 
are to believe Mr. Quest) among the criminal classes. 
ONE OF THE Fast Set. 








WHY I AM A SPIRITUALIST. 


IN answering this question it is proper that the term Spiritualist 
should be first defined, or at least that the writer should state the 
sense in which he is willing to accept it as applicable to himself. 
It is well known by such as have taken the trouble to inform them- 
selves in the matter, that there are spiritualists and spiritualists. 
‘There are, doubtless, numbers who assume this designation, or to 
whom it is popularly applied, with whom the undersigned has very 
little in common, and has no desire to be classed. In some quarters 
the term Spiritualist is regarded as almost synonymous with open- 
mouthed credulity, wild fanaticism, general looseness of morals, 
scofting irreligion, and measureless folly. Without attempting to 
deny that some occasion has been given by persons called or calling 
themselves Spiritualists, for sech an estimate, I shall endeavor to 
show that the term more properly applies to persons who hold con- 
victions and cherish aspirations of which no rational, pure-minded 
or devout man need be ashamed, but which are worthy the serious 
regard of all thoughtful people. 

It should be noted that, in being thus subject to diverse con- 
ceptions and interpretations, modern spiritualism is by no means 
peculiar. There is no form of belief, no system of religious faith, 
or of rationalistic philosophy even, extant among men, but has 
its lower as well as its higher interpretations—its unworthy as well 
as its worthy representatives. Christianity is surely no exception 
to this rule. The crude notions and practices prevalent among 
the more uncultivated of its professors differ widely from the con- 
victions and observances approved in the most intelligent and re- 
fined churches in Christendom. And often members of the same 
sect or church are iound greatly at variance in their conceptions 
und expositions of Christianity, as well as in their practical exem- 
plifications of the same. Fair-minded inquirers will judge any 
systems by its best, rather than its worst, expositionc. 
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A Spiritualist, formerly, was one who believed in the doctrine 
of spiritualism ; that is, in any system of spiritual philosophy, as 
opposed to Materialism—like those of Berkeley and Fichte, chiefly 
speculative in character. But more modernly the term has come 
to signify also, according to Worcester, ‘‘ a believer in the doc- 
trine that the spirits of the dead hold communication with men;” 
or, according to Webster, ‘‘ one who believes in direct intercourse 
with departed spirits.” Neither of these latter definitions, how- 
ever, is strictly accurate, singe, if it be true that spirits communi- 
cate, it is manifest that they are neither ‘‘ dead ” nor “‘ departed” 
from our world. It would he more exact to say, ‘One who be- 
lieves, or knows, that communication with excarnated spirits is 
possible and actual.” This necessarily includes several postulates, 
namely, (1) that man is in reality a spirit, or a spiritual being ; 
(2) that he is capable, as a spirit, of surviving the death of his 
physical body, and (3) of living on as a conscious entity, (4) in a 
world or state which, though invisible, is not far removed from 
our mundane existence. 

Thus it will be seen that, as the term is modernly used, 
Spiritualism involves simply a question of fact, provable by sensi- 
ble and rational evidence, like the facts of astronomy, of chemistry, 
or of telegraphy ; and a Spiritualist in this sense is one who has 
become convinced of this fact, aside from and independent of 
religious belief, theological dogmas, or moral codes of any descrip- 
tion. It is true, however, that the subject is so closely related to 
both religion and morals that a conviction of this one basic fact, 
with the new knowledge and fresh influx of thought that are apt 
to come with it, is likely to result in some modification—at least, 
expansion—of previous religious conceptions, and perhaps ethical 
notions also, depending much upon the nature of the views ante- 
cedently entertained. And it is somewhat common for undis- 
criminating minds, even among avowed Spiritualists as well as 
their opponents, to regard as essential parts of Spiritualism the 
particular theories or views they as individuals have come to enter- 
tain, whether religious or anti-religious, theistical or atheistical, 
rational or irrational, refined and spiritual, or crude and gross. 
Opponents are specially liable to make this mistake, particularly 
as regards anything which appears to them objectionable and of- 
fensive. But candid inquirers who may read these pages will 
please note that to be a Spiritualist, in the authorized modern 
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sense of the term, means no more than merely to be a believer in 
the reality of communion with the so-called “dead,” or more 
correctly, with excarnated human beings. It does not necessarily 
imply adhesion to what some one has rightly termed ‘‘ that com- 
pound of atheism, agnosticism, irreligion and blatant individual- 
ism” (to which might sometimes be added sensualism) which is 
frequently, but erroneously, called “‘spiritualism.” Beyond the 
simple fact of recognized spirit-communion, all theories of religion, 
all doctrines of theology,—all questions about the existence of 
God, the Devil, Christ, the Bible, creation, salvation, atonement, 
reincarnation, the condition and destiny of spirits, ete., and all 
debatable questions in morals,—are matters of distinct or after 
inquiry, regarding which Spiritualists are no more fully at one than 
are other people. Each independent thinker has his own opin- 
ions, depending much upon his previous status, his capability for 
dealing with such subjects, as well as his predilections and the 
consequent grade or department of the vast environing spirit- 
world with which he is most closely in rapport. 

It should be added, however, on this point that since the word 
spiritual, in its ordinary significance, designates “‘ that which 
pertains to spirit,” ‘‘ separated from things of sense,” refined, 
‘pure, holy, divine,” etc. (see lexicographers), it is plainly in- 
congruous and improper to apply it to any notions or practices of 
a gross, unspiritual, or sensualistic character. Mere believers in 
spirits, and their doings, who are chiefly engrossed with marvels 
and eager for startling novelties, or who mainly occupy themselves 
with the phenomenal and scientific aspects of the matter, irre- 
spective of and indifferent to any morally refining and uplifting 
tendency it may contribute—of both which classes there may be 
large numbers—are more properly designated as Spiritists, and 
their belief and practice Spiritism. They and it lack the element 
ilesignated by the particle wal. 

The term Spiritualist, then, properly pertains only to such 
persons as, in addition to a recognition of spirit-existence, pres- 
ence, and communion, hold to doctrines of an elevating, refin- 
ing, spiritualizing tendency, and aspire to exemplify these in 
thought and life, seeking to make spirit-communion contribute 
to that high end. Such aspiration establishes a tendency to look 
beneath the surfaces of things—to inquire into causes, hidden 
meanings, and realities —to interpret all systems of religion, 
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philosophy, and morals according to the spiri¢ rather than the 
letter, and to view the universe from the standpoint of the spirit 
instead of that of matter. 

In the comprehensive sense thus defined, I avow myself a 
Spiritualist, and now am prepared to state intelligibly and ex- 
plicitly why I am one: 

1. It is because for more than thirty-five years I have enjoyed 
the privilege of conversing, more or less freely and frequently, 
and in the privacy of my own family, with beings (invisible to 
myself) claiming to be excarnated human spirits—many of them 
relatives and personal friends well known in their earthly lives—and 
who have given conclusive evidence of being what they claim to be. 

2. Because, through this intercourse and the demonstrations 
and experiences that have accompanied it, I have been led to en- 
tertain conceptions of the universe,—material and spiritual,—of 
Deity and the Divine Providence,—of the spirit-world and its re- 
lations to this,—of man, his duty and destiny,—in fact, of all 
which is embraced in the domains of Religion, Philosophy and 
Ethics,—which are to my view not only eminently rational, but 
expanding, uplifting, spiritualizing and soul-satisfying beyond 
anything and everything I have been able to gain from any and 
all other sources. 

In order to justify the first branch of this answer, it is neces- 
sary to make some statement of the facts or evidences which have 
proved to me the reality of spirit intercourse; but in the brief 
space at my disposal no extended recital of what has covered so 
many years can be attempted. Nor, perhaps, would it be of much 
use, since it is not possible to convey in cold print, to readers who 
are inexperienced and skeptical in such matters, any adequate 
idea of the force of evidence, whether of distinct personality or of 
personal identity, which attends a free conversation and inter- 
change of thought between friends. No outside person can be a 
competent judge in such matters. Let it be noted that I am 
stating why Jam a Spiritualist—not giving proofs that should 
make others such. It is desirable that, in so important a matter, 
all persons should witness and know for themselves, and then their 
faith will stand on no uncertain ground. I am confident that no 
sane mind, meeting with similar proofs, or even a tithe of them, 
could avoid the same conclusions with myself; yet my convictions 
should not answer for another. 
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But it may not be out of place to briefly mention some of the 
steps by which my present convictions were arrived at, with indi- 
cations of the nature of the evidence on which they rest, and the 
quality of the “‘ angelic ministrations” enjoyed. 

I was born and reared under the influence of New England 
Puritanism of the most rigid type, as it prevailed three-score 
years ago, and at an early age accepted the faith of my fathers in 
u general way, becoming a member of an orthodox Congregation- 
alist Church, and actively devoting myself to the work of the 
Church. My mind was so constituted, however, that I could ac- 
cept no dogma or duty until I could see what appeared to me a 
rational basis for it. The creed of the particular Church with 
which I united happened to be, as I afterwards found, of an un- 
usually liberal type, having been greatly modified from the old 
standards under the influence of a pastor more noted for 
practical good sense than for sectarian zeal, and I was not long in 
tinding that I held many of the doctrines of the sect in a sense 
peculiar to myself, while others I was either unable to accept at 
all, or gradually repudiated. 

As to belief in a future life, this had been taken for granted, 
mainly on the force of early education and as a part of the cur- 
rent Christian doctrine ; but as I grew older and came in contact 
with intelligent people who were skeptical regarding existence 
after death, I often wondered at the paucity of positive evidence 
on the subject, though I do not remember to have seriously 
doubted it for myself. But it seemed to me that if all human be- 
ings who have lived actually continue to live as conscious beings, 
there ought to be some available proof of it in addition to the evi- 
dence found in the Bible records more than eighteen hundred 
years old. If spirits and angels could once visit earth, why 
should they not now? Consequently, all accounts which came 
in my way of supposed manifestations from the invisible world, 
orof visions of it or its inhabitants at the approach of death, etc., 
were read and pondered with eager interest. But few such ac- 
counts fell in my way, and none were very satisfactory, especially 
in view of the prevalent skepticism with which all such matters 
were regarded in the Church as in ‘‘the world.” I then knew 
next to nothing of the mass of evidence bearing on this subject 
whieh has accumulated through all history, and in all na- 
tions which have a literature, but which has been discredited and 
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largely suppressed by the materialistic tendencies of modern 
times. 

When, in 1848, the startling announcement went abroad that, 
at Hydesville and Rochester, N. Y., an invisible intelligence, 
claiming to be a human spirit, had found means of communiecat- 
ing by signals from the silent world, the statement caused a thrill 
of hope that it might prove true; but when I learned that the 
revelations made regarding the nature and conditions of the 
after-life did not accord with the notions I had been taught, 1 
naturally concluded that the mysterious ‘‘ rapper,” if a spirit at 
all, must be an “evil and seducing ” one. 

Some months later the strange ‘‘rappings ” broke out in Bos- 
ton, where I then resided. An intelligent gentleman, with whom 
I was associated in employment, and whom I highly esteemed, 
informed me that they were occurring in the family of one of his 
neighbors, the ‘‘mediums” being a woman in humble station, 
but of simple and honest character, with her young daughter. 
Day after day my friend brought me statements of what he wit- 
nessed and messages which he received in interviews with this 
family ; and I soon saw that he was not only becoming thoroughly 
convinced of the spirit origin of the phenomena and messages, 
but, to my dismay, was being, as I feared, dangerously misled as 
to religious opinions. I felt that in some way he must be the 
victim of a delusion, but saw that the only way to rescue him was to 
go with him, find out the trick, and expose it to himself. Accord- 
ingly I accepted his invitation to accompany him to an interview. 

Suffice it to say, that I soon found my friend had strong reasons 
for his belief in the spirit-origin of these novel phenomena, and, 
instead of being able to rescue him from a shallow delusion, I was 
myself face to face with a problem which demanded intelligent and 
courageous solution. There was evident intelligence behind the 
mysterious raps, and [ had at least one proof that it was not alto- 
gether evil disposed. 

But opportunities to personally pursue the inquiry under 
favorable circumstances were then few, and I was in no haste. 
Reading and pondering everything which came in my way relat- 
ing to the matter, in the light of my previous education, the the- 
ory that ‘‘evil and seducing spirits” were seeking through this 
novel method to mislead humanity, seemed the most probable ex- 
planation. But I was not wholly satisfied with this solution. 
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Might not my ideas of the conditions of supposed ‘‘ departed ” 
spirits be mistaken ? All I had been able to learn on the subject 
from the Bible and from my religious teachers was confessedly 
vague and unsatisfactory. Some of the new views presented 
seemed at least rational and worthy to betrue. I could not come 
to a decision without further knowledge. 

At length opportunity offered to visit the well-known Mrs. 
Hayden, in whose presence the demonstrations were much more 
pronounced. She was an entire stranger to me, but her personal 
integrity was strongly vouched for by friends. At her table, tak- 
ing every precaution against imposition, I was greeted by an in- 
telligence claiming to be my father (then twenty years deceased), 
who stated several particulars regarding himself, which were 
known to me, and one, as to the cause of his death, which was 
unknown (but which | subsequently learned was doubtless.correct). 
Till then I had held a sort of vague notion that any facts com- 
municated in this way might be in some way picked out of one’s 
mind, perhaps by clairvoyance or mind-reading on the medium’s 
part, or by crafty invisible beings, and by some occult process 
told by the “‘ raps.” But this theory would no longer serve. 

The sounds then indicated an urgent desire to communicate 
further to me, and using the alphabet and pencil in the customary 
way, I was astonished to see a spontaneous message grow letter 
by letter on the paper before me, not only glowing with parental 
affection, but breathing an exalted religious tone, and which 
seemed eminently characteristic and worthy of my father, from 
whom it claimed tocome. It differed from anything f had before 
seen or heard of from this source, the communications usually 
being meagre answers to questions, or of a frivolous and some- 
times offensively irreligious character. 

Why should I not accept this message as from my revered 
parent? The proof of extra-mundane intelligence, in this as in 
other cases, seemed incontestible. Yet the possibility and danger 
of being deceived by crafty and designing beings—or by a being 
“of fathomless intellect and fathomless guile,” as a prominent 
clerical writer had phrased it—had been so strongly impressed on 
my mind that I hesitated long. It was urged that ‘‘ Satan him- 
self can be seemingly transformed into an angel of light.” But 
why, I thought, should “evil and seducing spirits” alone be al- 
lowed access to humanity, while loving parents, friends, and holy 
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beings are shut away? It seemed incredible that it should be so. 
The same Bible which warned against deceivers taught also that 
‘*the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him,” and that ‘‘ ministering spirits” are ‘* sent forth to minister 
to them which shall be heirs of salvation”; and it enjoined that 
we ‘‘ try the spirits whether they be of God,” plainly implying 
that the latter class may approach us, and that it is within our 
power and province to distinguish between the two classes, to 
guard against the machinations of the evil, and to avail ourselves 
of the ministrations of the good. It also enjoined us to be “ not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” 

Instead, then, of cowardly shrinking from any contact with 
these denizens of the invisible world, or from any inquiry regard- 
ing them, as I found my fellow-Christians generally disposed to 
do, it seemed plainly my duty to qualify myself to discriminate 
between them, and, clad in the panoply of conscious rectitude, 
guided by supreme love of truth and purity of aspiration, boldly 
to meet these messengers claiming audience from the invisible 
realm, test their quality and purposes, and avail myself of any 
good they might peradventure bring. And it seemed just, also, 
that the test applied to determine their character should not be 
merely avowed belief in doctrines popularly esteemed ‘‘ othodox ” 
—since it is easy for deceivers to profess any belief—but rather, 
practical fruits, and the obvious tendencies of their influence and 
teachings. 

It was not long after determining on the duty of hospitality 
to these visitors from the unseen shore, that their presence began 
to be manifested in my own home, through the instrumentality 
of amember of my own family, and in hours of quiet seclusion. 
They made their presence known in various but unmistakable 
ways. One notable early occurrence was as follows: In conse- 
quence of a severe and painful illness, my companion was at one 
time brought, as it seemed, very near to death’s door. One eve- 
ning, on my leaving her to get a little rest, she bade me adieu, hard- 
ly expecting to survive the night. Soon afterwards she felt herself 
leaving the body and soaring above it, gazing back upon it as it 
lay upon the couch; then she was seemingly wafted upward, 
passing through what appeared to be an atmosphere of undulating 
music, and was ushered through an illuminated portal into a vast 
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amphitheatre, in which were assembled what seemed ‘an innu- 
merable company of angels,” who broke forth into a chant of 
greeting. Among these she was soon recognized and greeted by 
relatives and friends who had ‘gone before ”—her own father, 
bringing a tiny babe she had lost some years previously, being 
umong the number. One was brought to her and introduced as 
my father, whom she had never seen in this life, and she was able 
to give me afterwards a singularly correct description of his person 
as she saw him. During the interview which followed, and which 
may have lasted some hours—as the nurse fell asleep, and there 
was no one to take note of time—she witnessed and was told many 
things of great interest and instruction, tending to solve problems 
which had long perplexed her own mind and mine, but which can- 
not be here recounted. At length she was apprised that she must 
return to her body, but was very reluctant to do so, as she seemed 
happily escaped from all the ills and sufferings ofearth. She was 
reminded that there were important duties remaining for her to 
perform on earth, and when these were accomplished this 
heavenly home would await her. The thought of her family and 
her infant babe reconciled her to a return, and she seemed to pass 
back over the same route by which she had ascended. She found 
herself again in the body, but, to her surprise and delight, the 
pain and disease had wholly disappeared, and she quickly regained 
her wonted strength and health. But the power of passing into 
the spiritual state (that is, the state of quickened or opened 
spiritual perceptions, in which spirit-beings are seen and heard) 
has remained ever since, and can be exercised partially at will, 
provided no untoward influence interferes. 

That this experience was no ordinary purposeless dream no 
argument is needed to show, and that the spirit sight and hear- 
ing, or clairvoyance and clairandience, which have followed are 
not an abnormal or diseased action of the faculties, as some may 
suppose,—although first coming into activity as a result of severe 
suffering,—is evidenced by the fact that a good degree of health 
is found requisite for their exercise,—the best health for their 
best use. Years of experience have tested their reality and taught 
something of the laws of their exercise. 

To complete my narrative: The spirit claiming to be my father 
afterwards manifested great persistency in efforts to satisfy all mv 
doubts regarding his personality. Gradually he, and apparently 
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others, acquired power to control (on permission) my companion’s 
hand to write without volition on her part ; also to control her vocal 
organs, to speak and converse—she retaining complete conscious- 
ness the while, and aware that the writing and the speech were not 
hers but from another person who was ordinarily seen and recog- 
nized by her on approach. Such was my skepticism, however, 
that months elapsed before accumulating evidence compelled me 
to confess my full satisfaction. When, at length, 1 conceded my 
doubts removed, my father, addressing me through the vocal 
organs of my wife, used substantially the following impressive 
language : 

‘*My son, I have been thus persistent in my endeavors to 
satisfy you of my identity, for an important purpose. It has not 
been to gratify curiosity, or to astonish you with marvels, but to 
bring you valuable instruction. When I was in the body, I taught 
you the lessons of religion and of rectitude, to the best of my 
knowledge. But after entering the world of spirits I soon became 
aware that I was mistaken in regard to many things. Clearer 
light has dawned upon me, and I have been anxious to impart it 
to you and my other children. I have constantly exercised a 
guardian care over you, and have found your mind susceptible to 
my influence to a greater degree than are the others. I have 
guided you in many things, unconsciously to yourself; and now 
that you recognize my presence, I can approach you more nearly 
and aid you more effectively,” ete. 

He then invited me to come to him freely with questions and 
doubts, as I would if he were in the body, and he would do his 
best to help to a solution. Naturally, a very free intercourse fol- 
lowed, as opportunities presented, and much that was new, inter- 
esting, and seemingly valuable, was obtained. Ere long, however, 
on my applying to him for light on some difficult problem which 
had arisen in my mind, he surprised me by saying: 

*“* Let me advise you, my son, when you want wisdom 
on any important matter, to apply to the Great Fount of Wisdom 
and leave Him to send it by whomsoever He will. You have been 
accustomed to call upon me, and by so doing you establish a 
mental rapport with me which shuts out others. Now, there are 
hosts in this sphere who are vastly wiser than I am, in comparison 
with whom I am but a child in attainments. It is better not to 
call upon persons, but to open your mind in pure aspiration to 
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the Infinite, and the answer will be sent through the channel best 
adapted to minister to you.” 

This advice seemed so eminently wise and proper that it has 
been substantially acted upon ever since, and the results have 
been most satisfying. Rarely are individual spirits called upon 
for any purpose (even though the less advanced often request that 
it be done), but seldom an opportunity of suitable quiet and se- 
clusion occurs that some one or more of these celestial visitants do 
not make their presence know and impart some message of inter- 
est, affection, or instruction—some gift of spiritual illumination, 
or some accession of physical vigor and health according to the 
needs and exigencies of the hour. 

The opening of the spiritual senses spoken of (clairvoyance 
and clairaudience) has been attended by the development of an 
acute perception, or power to distinguish the auras or atmos- 
pheres of different persons—spirits as well as mortals—thus giving 
an instant and intimate knowledge of their real qualities and 
characters (psychometry). This appears to be a sufficient safe- 
ground against the approach or subtle influence of the evil-dis- 
posed, or of deceivers professing to be what they are not. The 
visitors referred to are not always seen, the clairvoyant power not 
being at all times in activity; but they are always felt, and thus 
their quality is known. Old friends and acquaintances, of 
course, are readily recognized, and are often among our visitors ; 
sometimes strangers give their names, and occasionally some 
sketch of their earthly history, if asked, and many an inter- 
esting surprise has been enjoyed this way; but more commonly 
no name is mentioned, or it will be witheld if asked for—the 
messenger claiming that his duty is strictly impersonal and 
official—that he comes in obedience to an authority beyond him- 
self, and that his message must bear its own credentials. 

The subject matter of these messages and conversations has 
been infinitely varied, and any adequate presentation of them 
would require volumes. Our attendants seem to have an intimate 
knowledge of all our concerns, and of even our thoughts ; they 
manifest a kindly and vigilant interest in our physical health, 
often suggesting means for its preservation, or remedies for its 
restoration if impaired, and frequently impart a direct healing 
force, of conscious, immediate benefit. They have taught us the 
reality of the ‘‘ gift of healing ” as anciently practiced, explained 
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its rationale, and instructed in its successful exercise in numerous 
instances. They have warned against impending dangers—on 
one occasion saving our lives by preventing our taking passage in 
a steamboat on which a fearful disaster occurred—the oc- 
cupants of the stateroom we had engaged (but did not 
occupy) being scalded to death. They sometimes volun- 
teer valuable advice regarding material interests—though 
for reasons which cannot be fully explained here, we deem it 
neither wise nor safe to ask or depend upon the advice of spirits in 
matters not pertaining to their proper sphere, but counsel volun- 
feered from an obviously well disposed and intelligent source may 
be worth heeding. They have not, indeed, saved us from a// the 
ills and trials of life, and probably it isnot best they should do so, 
since the discipline of suffering is doubtless an important part of 
life’s purpose. But their ministrations have illumined even the 
darkest experiences with the light of hope and trust in the eternal 
goodness, whose unfailing care is convincingly exemplified in and 
made rationally credible by these angelic ministrations. 

But the chief sphere of their service to us has been the moral, 
religious and spiritual in the best sense of the latter word. They 
have seemed most earnest to promote personal improvement, 
roundness of character, the overcoming of all faults and the stimu- 
lation of all that is noblest and best, and to urge the application 
in human society of those higher principles of action—justice and 
brotherhood— which alone will redeem our world from its abound- 
ing evils and bring ‘‘the kingdom of heaven” on earth. Espe- 
cially have they illustrated the nature and value of ‘‘ inspiration,” 
as well as other ‘‘spiritual gifts” of primitive times. But this 
interesting branch of the subject cannot be here enlarged upon. 
It must suffice to say that our celestial teachers have not led us to 
repudiate (as some so-called spiritualists seem inclined to do) 
all religion, nor even that form of it known as Christianity ; but 
rather have aided us to attain a far higher sense of what religion 
is in its essence—to see what is valuable and permanent in all re- 
ligions—and to recognize far deeper meanings in the words and 
life of the Christ of Judea than the Church has ever exemplified— 
meanings which the scorning world is sure to miss. 

I had hoped to give from my note-book some specimens of the 
simple and practical, sweet and hallowed lessons given from day 
to day from this source, but space will not permit. Nor can J 
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more than allude to the general philosophy of life and of the uni- 
verse which these teachers have opened to us—eminently rational 
as well as truly spiritual. I will only say that they never attempt 
to dominate or control, but respect one’s mental and moral free- 
dom to the fullest extent ; they suggest, stimulate inquiry, seek 
to instruct, to enlighten, to uplift. 

In all these manifestations and ministrations from the super- 
nal world there is nothing ‘* supernatural ” in any objectionable 
sense of the word. Natural (from nafus) means that which is 
born. If man is really a spiritual being, he is born so, and in 
in process of time he is born out of the cumbrous flesh into a more 
spiritual state of existence. Then, if love forms any part of his 
spiritual constitution, he will natarally and necessarily feel an in- 
terest in and care for those who are left behind, still ‘‘ struggling 
in the mire of earth,” and will seek to serve them if he can. 
Angelic ministration, then, is Aigher-natural, not «wn-natural ; 
and instead of being a thing intrinsically improbable and incred- 
ible, to be disputed and antagonized to the last extent—(‘‘ spirits 
are the last thing that I will give in to,” are the words of a dis- 
tinguished savant)—is a thing most natural, reasonable and to 
be expected in a universe where LOVE has any part—where God, 
who is love, reigns. 

If any imagine that it detracts from the regard due to the Su- 
preme Being to recognize the agency of intermediate beings as 
ministers of wisdom and of good to us, they should remember that 
it is the good, or the God in them, which alone prompts them to 
this kindly service. The infinite spirit of good surely dwells in 
all loyal beings, and it is by and through their personal agency 
that He is everywhere present ‘‘ to will and todo.” This affords a 
rational and intelligible—I think the on/y rational and intelligible 
—conception of the Divine omnipresence and providence. 

While my convictions have been formed mainly on the basis of 
facts of the class described, occurring in the quiet of my own 
family, and through the instrumentality of one who has never 
acted for pay (and thus has no motive for deception, even sup- 
posing deception possible, which is not conceded), I am also 
familiar with phenomena of various other classes, produced 
through numerous other instruments, probably equally trust- 
worthy, which afford abundant corroboration to the same general 
truth. Of course, I am not unacquainted with the various theories, 
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often learned and highly ingenious, advanced by ‘‘scientific” 
men, and men not scientific, to account for and explain away 
these facts on different grounds. I have made it a pomt through 
all these eventful years to carefully note and consider everything 
of importance that has been put forth against the view which has 
been forced upon me; but am obliged to say, conscious of the full 
meaning of my words, that no “explanation” which has been 
offered—no theory of ‘‘ automatic or unconscious cerebration,” of 
‘*diseased or abnormal action ofsthe brain,” of ‘‘ separate activity 
of the cerebral hemispheres,” of ‘‘ hypnotic hallucination,” “ self- 
delusion,” or what not, as urged on the one hand; or of “ mas- 
querading and deceiving spirits,” ‘*‘ demons,” “‘ astrals,” “shells,” 
etc., as set forth by others—at all meets the case. However as- 
tute or pretentious these expositions, or however plausible the 
case they have made out, a single interview with one of these 
celestial visitors, under favorable circumstances, has sufficed to 
brush aside the flimsy reasonings and give to the winds any 
doubts they may have raised. To question the distinct and ex- 
carnate personality of these intelligences is intellectually impos- 
sible, while to repel them indiscriminately as deceivers and min- 
isters of evil or semi-conscious ‘‘ elimentaries,” would be to do 
violence to the moral nature—in fact, to ‘‘ blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Nevertheless, the fact is not to be disguised, because estab- 
lished by abundant experience, that unwise and promiscuous deal- 
ings with the unseen world are full of danger. Frivolity, insin- 
cerity, or any sinister, mercenary, or selfish purpose, invites, by 
the very law of spiritual affinity, the presence of beings of a cor- 
responding quality, with whom any familiarity is unprofitable, 
and liable to prove perilous. Spirit communion should be sought 
only for the highest and worthiest ends—only in the earnest love 
of truth and good for their own sake. But this fruitful theme 
cannot here be dwelt upon. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

To conclude, it will be seen from the foregoing that I am a 
spiritualist perforce of proofs personal to myself, so strong that 
were there no other of like belief in the world I should still be 
compelled to be one. But the fact that millions of other persons, 
in all parts of the civilized world, including in their number some 
of the brightest intellects and acutest men of science the age has 
produced, have, within a few years, been brought to substantially 
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the same conviction by similar proofs, independently witnessed, 
does not weaken my assurance. 

Nor does the fact that a body of professional scientific men and 
experts acting under the auspices of a respectable University in 
our country—some of them eminent in special departments of 
investigation—have, after a few ill-conducted attempts at experi- 
ment with certain professional mediums—attempt notable chiefly 
for what did not occur—gravely announced that they have dis- 
covered nothing but evidence of trickery and fraud, have any 
appreciable weight in the case. Even were all the professional 
mediums in the world proven to be unconscionable tricksters— 
which seems hardly more provable than that all other profession- 
als are equally untrustworthy—such a fact would have no bearing 


upon the convictions herein set forth. 
A. E. Newron. 

















LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION, 





UPON a massive granite base, and facing the Parliament House, 
stands the lofty statue of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The figure is of bronze, in the full state robes of a Peer, so 
draped as to uncover the left leg and reveal the garter—insignia 
of the most coveted order in Europe. 

If such a thing be possible, we may well believe that the spirit 
of the dead statesman inspired the artist to make the statue as it 
is. 

The pose of the head and the peculiar bend of the neck is true 
to life, as he appeared beside Her Majesty, holding the sword of 
state, in that memorable pageant when the Queen opened the 
Parliament in person, on the 8th day of February, 1877. 

Take it all in all it is the most effective statue that I have 
seen, save only the one in the public square at Milan, where 
Fame, in colossal figure, is represented to have chiseled the single 
word “‘ Cavour ” on the base of his statue. 

In Westminister Abbey there is also a statue of Lord Beacons- 
field in marble. A foreigner visiting London and seeing these 
imposing monuments which a great nation has reared in honor of 
a departed subject, naturally asks who he was, and what he has 
done ? And he learns, with surprise, that he was the son of a Jew 
of Italian descent, without a drop of Norman or Saxon blood in 
his veins; born to no rank, or wealth, or family ; of a despised 
race ; excluded by the laws of England from parliament and all 
participation in the government of the realm; who at the age of 
twelve went to the parish church of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
was there baptized into the Church of England on the 31st day of 
July, 1817, ‘‘as Benjamin, son of Isaac and Maria Disraeli ;” and 
by this rite became entitled thereafter to all the privileges of a 
Christian subject. 
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(Not until fifty-three years after the birth of Disraeli was a 
Jew ever seated in Parliament, and the first Hebrew ever admitted 
to the House was Baron Lionel De Rothschild, in 1858.) 

He was never a member of any college, university or public 
school ; for a short time he was in a private school, and after that 
for a while in a lawyer’s office in London. In both places he suf- 
fered bitterly from the scorn with which ‘ the Jew,” as they 
called him, was treated. He soon dropped the law and turned his 
attention to literature, and before he was twenty wrote ‘‘ Vivian 
Gray.” ‘* A childish tale,” as he once told me it was, “* which 
he had often tried to suppress, but could not.” 

It is evident that he used literature from the first as a step- 
ping stone to political power ; and in his earliest work he boldly 
predicted that he would in time be Prime Minister of England; 
and inthe ‘Young Duke,” written three years later, he clearly 
intimates that he shall one day give a specimen of his oratory in 
the House of Lords. 

Insulted, as he was, by his schoolmates on account of his race, 
and feeling his own vast superiority over his tormentors, he 
might well have exclaimed, with the hero of his first book : 

‘*Curse my lot! that the want of a few rascal counters, and 
the possession of a little rascal blood, should mar my fortunes !” 

It is manifest from all his writings that he regarded the 
maker of history as far greater than the best writer of it ; that he 
considered Julius Cesar as greater than Homer, and Napoleon as 
superior to Shakespeare; and he several times makes his hero 
declare that ‘‘ he worships the Lord of Hosts !”’ 

When young, his Oriental imagination reveled in the contem- 
plation of power and pomp and the splendors of imperial grandeur, 
and through that largely developed faculty he early foresaw him- 
self the original of Tennyson’s 
e Divinely gifted min. 

Whose life in low estate began, 
Who break his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star. 
Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 


To mold a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne. 


In a general preface to his works, written so late as 1870, he 
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says that ‘“‘he recognized imagination in the government of na- 
tions as a quality not less important than reason.” 

This view, coming from a statesman then in his sixty-sixth 
year, will not be surprising to those who have studied the great 
writers upon the science of the mind, all of whom give the most 
exalted place to the imaginative faculty. 

President Porter, in his work on the ‘ Human Intellect,” 
says: 


“In the communication of scientific truth there can be no question that a large 
measure of imagination is of essential service. . . . Indeed, we may safely say 
that in the history of speculation and science not a man can be found who was dis- 
tinguished for philosophic genius who did not possess an active and a glowing im- 
agination, and whose imagination did not render essential service in the operationsof 
thought.”—And further,—“‘that its workings are more fitly compared to inspiration 
than those of any other endowment of the soul.” 


Tyndall, in his ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” treating upon the 
scientific use of the imagination says: 


“We are gifted with the power of imagination, and by this power we can lighten 
the darkness which su rounds the world of the senses. . . Bounded ®nd condi. 
tioned by co-operative h 2ason, imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of the 
physical discoverer. Newton’s passage from a fallen apple to a fallen Moon was at 
the outset, a leap of the imagination. . . In fact, without this power, our knowl- 
edge of nature would be a mere tabulation of co-existences and sequences. We 
should still believe in the succession of day and night, of summer and winter ; but 
the soul of Force would be dislodged from our Universe ; causal relations would 
disappear, and with them, that science which is now binding the parts of nature to 
an organic whole.” 


And Agassiz, in his geological treatise, says : 


“ Imagination, chastened by correct observation, is our best guide in the study 
of Nature. We are too apt to associate the exercise of this faculty with works of 
fiction, while it is in fact the keenest detective of truth.” 


And Carpenter, in his ‘*‘ Mental Physiology,” says : 


“It cannot be questioned by any one who carefully considers the subject under 
the light of adequate knowledge that the creative imagination is exercised in at 
least as high a degree in science as it is in art or in poetry. Even in the strictest 
sciences—mathematics—it can be easily shown that no really great advance, such as 
the invention of Fluctions by Newton and of the Differential Calculus by Libnitz, 
can be made without the exercise of imagination.” 


On this theory he made the Queen Empress of India. He 
wished to exalt the British throne in the imagination of her ori- 
ental subjects that they might be governed the more easily. It 
was the plan of a sagacious statesman, and not the scheme of a 
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subservient courtier to flatter his sovereign and minister to the 
vanity of a woman. 

After many humiliating defeats, Disraeli was finally elected to 
Parliament, and on the seventh of December, 1837, he made his 
first speech in the House, where, with insulting interruptions, 
derisive cheers and mocking laughter he was obliged to sit down. 

Then it was, that in a defiant tone, he said: ‘* 1 have several 
times begun many things and I have sueceeded at last. Aye, sir, 
and though you will not hear me now, the time shall come when 
you will hear me.” 

I have been told by Lord Granville, who heard this maiden 
speech, that Disraeli’s peculiar manner and foppery in dress did 
much to cause the derision with which he was greeted; but Dis- 
raeli’s style of dress and manner was acquired in society when 
that prince of fops—George the Fourth—was king. Julius 
Ceesar was a dandy in his youth. 

There is no doubt that his rare imagination early unfolded be- 
fore him his great career so vividly, that he foresaw it as a de- 
cree of Fate. This appears in all his political novels, in his 
bearing under repeated defeats, and in a diuner-speech after his 
failure at Wycomb, where he said : 

“Tam not at all disheartened ; I don’t in any way feel like a beaten man. Per- 
haps it is because I am used toit. I can say, with the famous Italian General, who, 


being asked in his old age why he was always victorious, replied it was because he 
had always been beaten in youth,” 


Whether the strange forecast of Disraeli’s life, as divined by 
his friend Bulwer—Lord Lytton—influenced his later career and 
helped to support him under every defeat is not known ; but, 
harmonizing as it did with all his early imaginings, it might 
have done. 

No one familiar with Bulwer’s works, and especially with 
‘** Zanoni,” can doubt that Bulwer was something of a believer in 
Occult Science. His son, Lord Lytton—the present Ambassador 
to France—in a biography of his father gives the following : 


“Throughout the greater part of Disraeli’s early career, his true character was 
very imperfectly perceived, and the real solidity of his intellect greatly underrated. 
My father's early recognition of his rare gifts was never for a moment obscured by 
the ridicule with which mediocre men, for many years, were accustomed to speak of 
the political pretensions of the future Premier, as if he were merely a spouting 
charlatan. But neither did his opinion of the quality and order of his friend’s genius 
equal the public estimation of them at the close of that unique career which my 
father did not live to see. 


“7 
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“What he did not see, however, he foresaw. His well-known interest in studies 
of an occult and mystical description, which will fill a chapter in the story of his later 
life, led him for many years to find amusement in the process of divination called 
‘Geomancy.’ And at Wildbad, in 1860, he cast and interpreted the subjoined Geo- 
mantic Figure of the character and career of Benjamin Disraeli: 


GEOMANTIC FIGURE, 


B. DisRaELl. 
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A singularly fortunate figure. A strongly marked influence towards the acquisi- 
tion of coveted objects. 

He would gain largely by marriage in the pecuniary sense, which makes a crisis in 
his life. He would have a peaceful hearth, to his own taste, ‘and leaving him free for 
ambitious objects. 

In honors, he has not <a luck, but a felicity far beyond the most favorable pros- 
pects that could be reasonably anticipated from his past career, his present position, 
or his personal endowments. 

He will leave a higher name than I should say his intellect quite warrants, or 
than would now be conjectured. He will certainly have very high honors. Whether 
official or in rank, high as compared with his birth or actual achievements. 

He has a temperament that finds pleasure in what belongs to social life. He has 
not the reserve common to literary men. 

He has considerable veneration, and will keep well with Church and State. Not 
merely from policy, but from sentiment and instinct. 

His illnesses be few and quick. But his last illness may be lingering. He is 
mo to a? to old age—the close of his career much honored. 

1 be, to the last, ly before the public. Much feared by his opponents, 
but a beloved, — only y a immediately about him, but by large numbers 
of persons to whom he » pesuenes ly unknown. He will die, whether in or out of 
office, in an exce’ ay high position, greatly lamented, and surrounded to the end 
by cs A Roent plane’ influences of a propitious Jupiter. 

Th have drawn more surprises me than this. It is so completely opposed 
to er = ny! should have argued, not only from the rest of his career, but from 
my knowledge of the man. 

ueath a repute out of all proportion to the opinion now entertained of 
his intellect even by those who think most highly of it. 

Greater honors far than he has yet —— are in store for him. His enemies, 
though active, are not persevering. His official friends, though not ardent, will yet 
minister to his success. E. L. B. 


“Though specious in theory, nothing can be falser in fact than the common say- 
ing that all the world is wiser than any man in it, if by this it be meant that the voice 
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of the multitude is nearer the truth than the judgment of a sage. The popular esti- 
mate of eminent men is, in the majority of cases, the extravagant offspring of hear- 
say, which gathers force by repetition. When once the cry is taken up, the cuckoo- 
note, as it passes from mouth te mouth, assumes a sort of collective magnitude. 
Exaggeration is its necessary aliment. In the hasty correction of an erroneous belief 
one extreme is succeeded by another, and perhaps we may rightly ascribe to this 
cause the fact that my father’s opinion was in a mean between ‘he earliest and the 
latest popular estimate of his friend’s character; so that he, who asserted the genius 
of Disraeli when it was depreciated, was surprised at the glories revealed by his 
Geomantic Figure. 

“But whatever may be the truth in this particular, the singularity is the same— 
that the geomantic conclusions were not suggested by my father’s views, but in glar- 
ing opposition to them. 

“The event, which verified his divination, contradicted his judgment.” 

[ think, to say the least, it is in bad taste for an Englishman to 
speak of Lord Beaconstield as a successful ‘‘charlatan.” If that 
be true, then, surely, the British are a nation of snobs to have so 
honored him in his life, eulogized him at death, and reared such 
enduring monuments to his memory. 

For many years he was one of the great leaders in the House 
of Commons—three times Chancellor of the Exchequer—twice 
Prime Minister of England, and then an Earl in the Peerage of 
Great Britian. Does staid old England bestow such trust, con- 
fidence and honors upon a ‘‘ charlatan ?” 

It is believed—when he measured himself with Bismarck at 
Berlin in 1878—that the great German, who was apt to say what 
he thought, conceded that he had met his equal. 

The treaty of Berlin was regarded by Lord Beaconsfield as the 
crowning glory of his life, and the ovation on his return has rarely 
been equaled. The Queen decorated him with the most ancient 
“Order of the Garter,” which but few of her great nobles can 
wear. 

Selden says of this order that ‘it exceeds in majesty, honor 
and fame all chivalrous orders in the world.” The order was in- 
stituted by Edward III. in 1344, and was limited to twenty-five, 
the king himself making the twenty-sixth. 

Lord Salisbury received the other vacant Garter at the same 
time, and in honor of the event Lady Salisbury gave a notable 
reception. 

BEHOLD THE CONTRAST ! 

The despised Jew-boy, sitting disconsolate in the little school- 
room at Blackheath, and the Prime MINISTER of England, Lorp 
Privy Seat, EArt BraconsFietp, of BEACONSFIELD, VISs- 
COUNT HUGHENDEN, KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, CHIEF FIGURE 
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at the “‘ PEacE witH Honor” Coneress of Berlin, clad in the 
costly trappings of his Order, with the Star of rarest jewels— 
gift from an admiring friend—blazing upon his breast, and 
nobles of ancient line, with high dames of rank and pride and 
beauty, crowding to do him reverence, in the grand drawing- 
rooms of a CECIL, whose escutcheon dates back to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The dreams of his youth were now realities ; 
the one shadow was, that his noble wife, so true, so helpful, so 
cheering by her loving support in his direst trials, could not share 
with him the crowning hour. 

No statesman has been so honored and beloved by his Sover- 
eign, so applauded by the most aristocratic and exclusive nation 
in Europe. 

Commenting upon this scene, the 7imes, | think it was, said : 
‘* He ought to have gone home and died ! ” 

He did not die that night, but when Mr. Gladstone assailed 
the Treaty of Berlin, which Lord Beaconsfield cherished as the 
proudest achievement of his life, irritated by the fiery assault, he 
retorted in the bitterest sarcasm of which he was master : 

‘**T was astonished to learn that the Convention of the 4th of 
June (1878) has been described as an insane convention. It is a 
strong epithet. Ido not myself pretend to be as competent a 
judge of insanity as my Right Honorable opponent. 1 will not 
say to the Right Honorable gentleman, ‘ Naviget Anticyram,’* 
but I would put this issue to an English jury: Which do you be- 
lieve most likely to enter into an insane convention, a body of 
English gentlemen, honored by the favor of their sovereign, and 
the confidence of their fellow subjects, managing your affairs for 
five years, I hope with prudence, and not altogether without suc- 
cess, or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination 
that can at all times command an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments to malign an opponent and to glorify him- 
self.” 

Not long after, Lord Beaconsfield died ; and his great rival, 
in lofty magnanimity, rising to the occasion, delivered one of the 
noblest eulogies upon Lord Beaconsfield ever pronounced over the 
grave of a patriot. 


* This phrase was long ago applied to one reproached with being insane. Anti- 
cyra was the ancient name of an island in the Mediterranean producing hellebore, 
supposed to cure insanity. Hence the proverb, “ Naviget Anticyram.” 
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True Americans should honor the memory of Lord Beacons- 
field for the course he took in ovr perilous conflict. Differing 
from nearly every Englishman of the ruling class, he firmly re- 
sisted the efforts of Louis Napoleon to induce the British Govern- 
ment to join him in recognition of the Confederacy. 

On the 18th of July, 1876, the writer, while Minister of the 
United States, met the Prime Minister—then Mr. Disraeli—at a 
garden-party given by the Prince of Wales at Chiswick. Speak- 
ing of our late war he said : 

Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation that the war was not for the 
emancipation of the slave, but only for the preservation of the 
Union, tended to weaken British sympathy for our success ; but 
that our government had acted very honorably in the Trent affair, 
and he had never favored the recognition of the South—not from 
any especial sympathy with the North, but having given much 
attention to the subject, he was satisfied, for many obvious reasons, 
that the North must prevail in the end, and that it would be un- 
wise for Her Majesty’s Government, in any event, to make a 
powerful enemy to secure a feeble ally, and, therefore, he advised 
against any recognition of the Confederacy, which advice har- 
monized with the sentiments of the Queen. Like all the great 
statesmen of England he regarded, *‘ British interests” as the 
guide to British policy. His intellect was far reaching and cold, 
but gratitude was a strong trait in his character. 

Towards his wife—whose fortune had relieved him from pe- 
cuniary embarrassments and left his mind free to pursue his am- 
bitious career—he was as delicately attentive as a young lover, 
and when he might well have claimed the peerage for himself he 
declined it so that the queen might make Mrs. Disraeli ‘‘ Countess 
of Beaconsfield ” in her own right. She was many years his senior, 
and it is related that when an impertinent “ swell” said to him, 
‘** Dizzy, how can you be so devoted to that old woman ? ”— 
‘* From a sentiment which you have never felt—GRaTITUDE,” 
was Disraeli’s rebuke. Before he died he made his faithful secre- 
tary a peer of the realm. 

In every domestic relation he was without reproach. 

Inherent in his Hebrew blood was profound reverence for the 
Old Testament, and he disliked the new doctrines of creation 
and evolution, which he satirized in Tancred and in a speech at 
Oxford, which gave offense to some. In that speech he said : 
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“The great question seems to be whether we are the descendants 
of an ape or an angel—I stand by the angel.” In Tancred he 
writes : 


“ After making herself very agreeable, Lady Constance took up a book which was 
at hand, and said, ‘Do you know this? And Tancred, opening a volume which he 
had never seen, and then turning to its titlepage, found it was ‘The Revelations of 
Chaos,’ a startling work just published, and of which a rumor had reached him. 

“*No,* he replied ; ‘I have not seen it.’ 

“*T will lend it you if you like; it is one of those books one must read. It ex- 
plains everything, and is written in a very agreeable style.’ 

“* It explains everything !” said Tancred ; ‘it must, indeed, be a very remarkable 
book !’ 

“*T think it will just suit you,’ said Lady Constance. ‘Do you know, I thought 
80 several times while I was reading it.’ 

“*To judge from the title, the subject is rather obscure,’ said Tancred. 

“*No longer so,’ said Lady Constance. ‘It is treated scientifically; everything is 
explained by geology and astronomy, and in that way. It shows you exactly how a 
star is formed ; nothing can be so pretty! A cluster of vapor, the cream of the milky 
way, 4 sort of celestial cheese, churned into light, you must read it, ‘tis charming.” 

“* Nobody ever saw a star formed,’ said Tancred. 

“*Perhaps not. You must read the “Revelations;” it is all explained. But what 
is most interesting, is the way in which man has been developed. You know, all is 
development. The principle is perpetually going on. First, there was nothing, then 
there was something ; then, I forget the next, I think there were shells, then fishes; 
then we came, let me see, did we come next? Never mind that; we came at last. 
And the next change there will be something very superior to us, something with 
wings. Ah! that’s it: we were fishes, and I believe we shall be crows. But you 
must read it.’ 

“*T do not believe I ever was a fish,’ said Tancred. 

“*Oh ! but it is all proved ; you must not argue on my rapid sketch ; read the 
book. It is impossible to contradict anything in it. You understand, it is all science; 
it is not like those books in which one says one thing and another the contrary, and 
both may be wrong. Everything is proved : by geology, you know. You see exactly 
how everything is made ; how many worlds there have been ; how long they lasted ; 
what went before, what comes next. We are a link in the chain, as inferior animals 
were that preceded us ; we in turn shall be inferior ; all that will remain of us will be 
some relics in a new red sandstone. This is development. We had fins; we may 
have wings.’” 


On the 22d of December, 1877, I had a conversation with 
Lord Beaconsfield about the Irish Question. I thought it so im- 
portant that I made copious notes of it in my diary, by referring 
to which I am able to reproduce it substantially. 

He said that the government of Ireland was likely to cause 
much trouble before long, and that the agitation of the question 
might be felt in America ; that Ireland demanded a voice in the 
management of her local affairs, and a redress of many grievances 
which would have to be considered. I asked him if he had any 
plan for the better government of Ireland? He said : *‘ No per- 
fected plan, but a general idea that if he had to deal with the 
situation he should propose to place Ireland in a similar relation 
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to the imperial government that New York holds towards the 
federal government—differing in many particulars, on account of 
the different conditions—but in the main, similar.” He added, 
“The fear that many express, lest in that case Ireland would be- 
come independent, I consider groundless—your war has settled 
that ; even several great states combined could not maintain a 
confederacy independent of the Union.” 

I remarked that I had lately read his statement ‘‘ that imagi- 
nation was quite as important in the government of nations as 
reason.” 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘I dare say that many will criticise this 
view ; people generally think that the office of the imagination is 
to make rhymes and write fairy tales. Great metaphysicians do 
not think so. Cromwell undertook to govern Ireland in the 
‘blood and iron’ way, but failed.” 

I replied, but he brought peace, did he not ? 

He said: ‘* Yes, the peace of death. The rule of Charles the 
First was better. The Irish are susceptible to kindness and full 
of sentiment—not logical—and inconsiderate of the means neces- 
sary to gain desired ends ; but easily governed if dealt with in the 
right way.” , 

“* The great difficulty about the adoption of any plan for the 
home government of Ireland is that Ulster and the other Protes- 
tant portions of the island fear that if Ireland were made a state 
like New York her legislation would be oppressive to the Protes- 
tants.” 

I replied: ‘‘ Do as we doin America. Divide Ireland into two 
states, as we divided Virginia; of Ulster and Leinster make one 
state, and of the remainder of the island make another. Each 
state being then absolutely independent of the other, and both 
subject to the Imperial power,—as in the United States,—no op- 
pressive legislation of the kind feared would be possible.” 

He was more than courteous towards my suggestion, and said 
that perhaps he might live to give me credit for it. 

I have often thought, since the Irish question has assumed 
such large proportions, that if Lord Beaconsfield had lived in the 
full possession of his eminent faculties for dealing with difficult 
situations, the Irish problem would have been solved. 

No truer patriot-statesman has lived in England. His fore- 
cast in securing the Suez Canal as a means of protecting India. 
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His plan to bring the Indian troops to Malta, and his scheme for 
enlarging the suffrage attest his zealous care for the interests of 
England, and when he, alone in 1878, had the courage, ‘* the 
perfect courage,” to bring the Czar—intoxicated with recent 
victory—to a halt; to drag him reluctant to the Congress at 
Berlin, and force him to sheath his reeking sword, and to tear up 
the treaty of San Stephano* which Russia had extorted from the 
strangled ‘Turk, and then acquired Cyprus as a base of future 
operations, he did more for the security and glory of England 
than any number of Crimean wars could have done. 

Then his work was ended, and a nation—greater than Rome 
ever was—hastened to do him honor. And when he died—on the 
19th of April, 1881—a cloud of deeper and more universal mourn- 
ing never darkened a sorrowing Empire. 

When his full history shall have been written ; when the prej- 
udices of race and of caste shall have died away, and all the difficul- 
ties and jealousies which impeded him in his early career shall be 
well understood ; the /rue life of the great Minister will surpass in 
wonder the most romantic tale that fiction has told. 

Then the fame of Lord Beaconsfield will be cloudless, and 
future generations will cite his example to show how ‘‘ mountains 
can be removed and cast into the sea,” by persistent courage and 
unfaltering faith. 

EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 


* This treaty virtually wiped Turkey from the map of Europe, and opened the 
way for the Russian army to march to the Bosporus. 











SHAKSPERE'S INFLUENCE ON THE DRAMA. 





THe English drama is of native growth. In form, in spirit, 
in its passion, in its method, in its diction, in its draught of 
character, it owes nothing to the ancient or any antecedent Span- 
ish or Italian source, to all of which the French drama owes its 
being. Begotten out of the mummeries, miracle plays, mysteries, 
and grotesque exhibitions, the Elizabethan stage sprung in fifty 
years into its grandest poetic state. It was Gothic and Romantic, 
resembling the Greek model as much as Westminster Abbey re- 
sembles the Parthenon. It was regarded with classic contempt 
by the scholars of that period, as a home-made, trivial, and vulgar 
matter. Marlowe, Jonson, Shakspere, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massen- 
ger, Webster, Ford, and a score of such spirit, formed in public 
opinion a group of brilljant Bohemians wasted on the playhouse. 
Shakspere was not distinguished amongst his fellows; his plays were 
not particularly valued. We cannot find that he was preferred at the 
Royal festivals held at court. His works seem to have enjoyed a 
fair share of popularity, but not so large as to make his name pre- 
eminent, or his retirement from the stage remarkable. The liter- 
ary records of the period leave himalone. They had no suspicion 
that the greatest genius had lived and died amongst them, and 
during a century after his death the literary world was not sensi- 
ble of his position in the Pantheon of great men. Addison, 
writing a hundred years after Shakspere, brackets him with Nat 
Lee, saying ‘‘in these authors the affectation of greatness often 
hurts the perspicuity of style,” and ‘they are guilty of spurious 
sublimity.” At the same time the courtly Pepys goes to witness 
a play by Mr. Shakspere, called ** As You Like It,” and finds it 
silly and stupid. Is it strange, therefore, that at this time Dry- 
den undertook to reclaim the rich wilderness of Shakspere ? and 
to show his landscape gardening he undertook to recompose the 
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‘*Tempest.” Here is a specimen of his improvements. The 
Prospero of Shakspere reproaches Ariel with ingratitude and 
forgetfulness of the tortures from whence his magic power had 
rescued the sprite. Ariel replies, ‘‘ Pardon, master! I will be 
respondent to command and do my spiriting gently.” 


Prospero: Do so! and after two days I will discharge thee ! 
Ariel : Shall my noble master ! what shall I do? say what ? what shall I do: 


Nothing can be more delicate, more pathetic than the tender 
relations between the magician and his dainty Ariel. Now turn 
we to Dryden! here is how his Prospero bullies the sprite, in bom- 
bastical fustian : 

Prospero : I'll chain thee in the north for thy neglect, 
Within the burning bowelsof Mount Hecla; 
I'll singe thy airy wings with sulphurous flames, 
And choke thy tender nostrils with blue smoke; 
At every hiccough of the belching mountain 
Thou shalt be lifted up to taste fresh air, 
And then fall down again! 

And this grotesque rubbish was applauded at the time! 

Further on in this improvement of the ‘* Tempest” the two 
lovers deliver themselves in the following fashion : 

* What is the soul /” 

“A small blue thing, that runs about within us.” 

“* Then I have seen it of a frosty morning run smoking out of my mouth." 

Is it conceivable such nonsense could be presented by a poet of 
the calibre of Dryden, and that a public could be found to toler- 
ate it ? 

I propose 10 submit that the literary world was blind to the 
merits of this poet, who owes his life to the tragedians that reso- 
lutely maintained him on the stage, where they beat into the brains 
of the people a sense of his divinity, and then, and not until then, 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Literature professed an adoration 
which they have since carried to a ridiculous excess. 

1 propose to show that no author of ancient or modern times 
has been treated with so much indignity by his idolators ; he has 
been knocked on the head, mangled, gutted and stuffed, some- 
times swept away and reconstructed ; every playwright and actor 
has taken a hack at him! Cibber, Dryden, Garrick, Kemble, 
tore him to pieces and put him together again. And these reme- 
dies of his malformations, these amendments of his imperfections, 
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are to this day accepted as the ritual of his divine service. When 
two of the Shaksperean, devotees meet, like Cato’s augurs, it is 
wonderful they do not laugh in each other’s faces ! 

He had no consciousness of his own magnitude, and cared so 
little for his dramatic works that he left the manuscripts to drift 
about the stage, when they were probably lost in the Globe Thea- 
tre, when it was destroyed by fire in 1613. He seems to have at- 
tached more value to his poems, especially to ** Venus and Adonis,” 
which ran through four editions in as many years. The coeval 
writers refer especially to these works, but omit all mention of his 
plays. A few of these had been printed without his authority, 
some with and some without his name as author on the title page, 
showing how slight the esteem in which that name was held at the 
time. Theminge & Condell, who printed an edition of his works 
seven years after his death, call them “trifles,” and say they 
‘** collected them,” regretting the author had not corrected the 
press; but they assure the readers that the ‘* stolen, surreptitious, 
maimed and deformed,” copies theretofore ‘‘ published by frauds 
and impostors,” were to be repudiated. They add, curiously, that the 
manuscripts they had ‘* received from him (seven years dead) had 
scarcely a blot in his papers.” There has been recently discovered 
acopy of this one edition, revised and corrected in ink by some 
actor or stage manager of the period, showing hundreds of mani- 
fest blunders, and misprints and omissions, and proving that 
these publishers had not received from him his papers, as they 
claimed, but copies collected from the memories of actors, or com- 
piled from parts. In their dedication and in their preface to readers, 
they ascribe no transcendent merit to Shakspere, but plead only 
that ‘* he was a happy imitator of Nature, and a most gentle ex- 
pressor of it,” and they undertook to print the works ‘‘ to keep 
the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive.” The indif- 
ference extended by himself towards his dramatic works, which 
he seemed to regard as ‘* pot boilers,” is to my thinking the most 
noble feature in his being ; he was unconscious of the greatness 
of his own genius! The surroundings of the theatre, at that 
time, were ignoble. ‘The audience was largely ragamuffin! The 
dramatist was also an actor, holding shares in the theatre. These 
resources he augmented by filling the offices of costumer and 
property man, for Shakspere provided on hire the dresses and 
properties. Is it strange that a proud spirit and fastidious mind 
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should regard these employments as a degradation? And when 
he felt able to cut loose from his servitude, is it strange that he 
was glad to bury all record of his connection with it, and leave 
as few traces as possible of his engagement in a business which all 
decent people held in undisguised contempt ? 

His hopes of finding a modest place among the poets of his 
days rested in his poems and sonnets. Whenever he is mentioned 
by his contemporaries they confine their praises to these works. 

And Shakspere thou : whose honey flowing vein, 

Pleasing the world, thy praises doth contain ; 

Whose *“* Venus” and whose ‘“‘ Lucrece,” sweet and chaste, 
Thy name in Fame’s immortal book hath placed. 

But not a word about his plays ! 

And so this great soul, whose fame was destined to fill the 
world, to the eclipse of ancient and modern poets, as the sun 
eclipses the stars, was being quietly buried and laid away. The 
robust phalanx of the Elizabethan heroes, led by Raleigh, Sidney, 
Spenser and Francis Bacon were incapable of divesting their minds 
of the ancient and classic forms of tragedy, and failed to recog- 
nize the new prophet of nature. If these failed, how could the 
shallow dilettante of Charles the Second, with their imported 
French prejudices, appreciate the rude grandeur of ‘ Lear,” or 
sound the depth of ‘‘ Hamlet.” They agreed with Voltaire in 
regarding him as an inspired savage. 

It was the selfish emergency existing within the London 
Theatre that served to rescue one poet from the oblivion into 
which he was rapidly disappearing. 

Shakspere wrote thirty-seven plays, or was largely concerned 
in them. Of these 

Fourteen are Comedies. 
Thirteen are Tragedies. 
Ten are Histories. 

Of this number eight have proved pillars of the stage: ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Lear,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” the 
‘* Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ As You Like It,” and ‘‘ Richard the 
Third.” 

These plays have been performed more frequently than any 
others—one hundred times for once any play in the second 
group has been represented. 

The second group consists of ten plays: ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
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*« Coriolanus,” ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” ‘‘ King John,” ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” “‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and ‘‘The Tempest.” It is doubtful if these plays 
would have been retained on the stage but for the name of 
Shakspere, upheld by the popularity of the first group. 

The third group is formed of nineteen plays. These are so 
rarely performed that we may regard them as shelved, viz., the 
three parts of ‘‘Henry VI.,” two of ‘‘Henry IV.,” ‘“ Titus 
Andronicus,” *‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” ‘Troilus and Cres 
sida,” “‘'Timon of Athens,” ‘* Love’s Labor Lost,” “‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Henry the V.,” ‘Richard II.,” ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,” ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘‘ The Comedy of 
Errors,” ‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well,” ‘‘ Cymbeline,” and ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale.” 

If we examine the first group, containing the plays on which 
the popularity of Shakespeare mainly depends, we shall find in 
each of them one great conspicuous character, around which tae 
play is built ; which affords the actor, or actress, an opportunity 
for personal display. (A kind of drama I have elsewhere distin- 
guished as the ‘‘ pedestal play.”) The tragedian is ever on the 
search for such; and Betterton, Barry, Barton Booth, Robert 
Wilkes, Garrick, Kemble, Edmund Kean, Edwin Forrest, found 
no such great parts in any other dramatist, nor in the plays writ- 
ten in their own times could they discover such opportunities as 
these tragedies afforded. It was their necessities, therefore, that 
maintained these eight dramas in the foreground of the theatre. 
The public began to regard each play in the list as the touchstone 
for the actor. And by these pretorians, and not by the literary 
world, Shakspere was raised to a throne around which they 


, , 


stood as a body guard. 

The occasional production of the second group was a conces- 
sion to the curiosity of the public; not that these plays are less 
important, less well-conceived, than those in the first group ;— 
on the contrary some of them contain his best writing ;—but the 
tragedian had no use for them. It is pretty certain that had 
Shakspere written only the twenty-nine plays contained in the 
second and third groups he would have remained beside Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Jonson, Massinger and Otway, admired but 
neglected. By the way, Massinger wrote one play, ‘A New Way 
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to Pay Old Debts,” in which there happened to be one conspic- 
uous character, Sir Giles Overreach, so that play has lived,— 
thanks to the tragedians. 

There is at present, and there has been, a groveling adoration 
of this poet, which does him neither honor nor justice. Ben Jon- 
son wrote of him: ‘I lov’d Shakspere, and do honor his mem- 
ory, on this side of idolatry, as much as any,” and so say I, 
heartily; but let us see in him the loftiest expression of the human 
mind, but nothing superhuman—that he is to be admired, yes! 
but to be worshiped as a god,no! The silly effusion of fanaticism 
is degrading to him and to us. The forms of his works are de- 
fective; so they have been altered and put into better shape. His 
diction is so teeming with the wealth of thought, that, like a tor- 
rent pouring out of the side of a mountain pour the entrails of 
speech—it tears rocks seamed with precious metals and jewels, jost- 
ling each other in the precious flood that flings them or buries 
them in its bed, like worthless things. So without art, but teem- 
ing with riches uncoined, Shakspere founded no school, had no 
following. He left nothing behind him but himself. Uncultured, 
unreclaimed, as the Yellowstone Park, we know no landscape 
gardening to educate his picturesque solitudes, no art conducted 
the waters with propriety into romantic, ready made brooks, or 
spread them into well-trimmed lakes ; no careful hands cleaned 
up his paths; but all stood as God left it, with the impress of 
His hand alone, and therefore it is inscrutable. Such is the 
genius of Shakspere: Unfettered by education, self-stored by 
a power of observation which acquired knowledge would have 
stunted. I deny that he reveals any learning that such a re- 
ceptive mind could not have obtained by attrition with his asso- 
ciates. His information is general and wide, never deep, except- 
ing such depth as there is in his own soul. Wherever certain 
accomplishments are put forward, they were easily supplied by 
his collaborators, whose learning ran into him as rivers run into 
the ocean. None but an actor could have written his plays, and 
actors have been his apostles to carry faith in him and his works 
into the hearts of the people, when the high priests of literature 
denied him. 

Dion Bovcicav tt. 
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WHY HARRISON WAS ELECTED! 


Tue State of New York has of late years been the battle- 
ground of political parties in the United States as certainly as 
Belgium was formerly regarded as ‘‘ the cock-pit of Europe.” 
The old campaign cry, ‘‘as goes Pennsylvania, so goes the 
Unioy,” has lost its significance. The Empire State has become 
the arbiter, and success there has been the determining factor 
in the last three Presidential elections. For a variety of 
reasans, few or none of them consonant with the best form 
of Republican government, the Democratic party has, since 
1876, confidently counted upon the support of all those States 
wherein slavery was but recently tolerated by law. Of the one 
hundred and fifty-five electoral votes cast for General Hancock in 
1880, one hundred and thirty-eight came from the sixteen States 
which compose “the solid South,”—New Jersey with nine, 
Nevada with three, and California with five of her six electoral 
votes contributing the remaining seventeen. Of the two hundred 
and nineteen votes cast by electors for Mr. Cleveland in 1884, the 
South gave one hundred and fifty-three. If the Democrats had 
earried New York in 1880 General Hancock (the first candidate 
since President Monroe to receive the vote of every Southern 
State) would have been elected. If the narrow margin of less 
than one vote in a thousand by which the Republicans were de- 
feated in New York in 1884 had been reversed, Mr. Cleveland 
would not have been inaugurated. 

Nor would Mr. Lincoln have been chosen in 1860 if the thirty- 
five votes of New York had been given to one of the opposing 
candidates. We are accustomed to regard the first election of 
(ieneral Grant, in 1868, as an overwhelming Republican victory, 
but General Grant carried eight Southern States. Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Florida, the two Carolinas, Tennessee, Missouri 
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and West Virginia gave majorities in his favor. Governor 
Seymour received the votes of Delaware and Maryland, Kentucky, 
Georgia and Louisiana, while Virginia, Mississippi and ‘Texas 
were not reconstructed, and did not therefore participate in the 
election. In the College of Electors General Grant received 
two hundred and fourteen votes, Governor Seymour eighty, but 
if the total Southern vote could have been cast in the latter's 
favor he would have defeated General Grant by seven electoral 
votes. ‘The famous election of 1876 in which South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana contributed toward the slender majority of 
one electoral vote by which Mr. Hayes was elected President, 
after he had lost New York, is fresh in the remembrance of all. 

In the elections of 1884 and of 1888, conducted under the 
census taken in 1880, the Electoral College is composed of four 
hundred and one members. In order to obtain the two hundred 
and one votes essential to an election, the Democratic party reckons 
with certainty upon the one hundred and fifty-three votes of the 
sixteen Southern States. The Republican party reckons with a 
certainty more honorably justifiable upon the support of eighteen 
Northern States, which cast one hundred and eighty-two votes. 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Indiana, which muster 
sixty-six electoral votes, are the prizes to be fought for—the 
doubtful States to be contested. Provided that these lines can be 
maintained as they have been in both elections (unless figures not 
now attainable should show that the Republicans have this vear 
carried West Virginia), it is evident that the State of New York 
is absolutely essential to Democratic success. By no warrantable 
calculation can the needed forty-eight electoral votes be obtained 
without her aid. 

Of the remaining doubtful States New Jersey is ordinarily 
Democratic. In the election of 1860 her vote was divided between 
Lincoln and Douglas, four of her electors voting for the former, 
three for the latter candidate. In every subsequent Presidential 
election, save that of 1872, when Mr. Greeley was the Democratic 
nominee, the Republicans have lost the State. The defeat of 
(ieneral Harrison and the cause which he represents was, there- 
fore, not unlooked for by either party in New Jersey. In the 
seven national elections preceding that of the current year, Con- 
necticut and Indiana have given Republican majorities, save in 
1876 and 1884, and New York, while going Republican in four 
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out of the seven, sustained Seymour in 1868, Tilden in 1876 and 
Cleveland in 1884. As in 1880 and 1884, so in 1888, the Demo- 
cratic managers foresaw that, with New Jersey carried to the 
Democratic column where the State naturally belongs, victory in 
New York, supplemented by triumph in either Indiana or Con- 
necticut, meant victory in the Nation. 

The Democratic party had, after the elections of 1887, every 
reason to hope that it could in the succeeding year carry every 
State in which it had been successful in 1884. Insidious enemies 
in the four doubtful States were hard at work to disintegrate the 
Republicans. The Prohibition party, which in 1884 threw 25,- 
000 votes in New York, had in 1885 thrown more than 30,000 ; in 
1886, over 36,000, and in 1887, about 42,000 votes. In New 
Jersey a Prohibition vote of but little more than 6,000 in the 
Presidential contest of 1884 had in the Gubernatorial election of 
1886 increased more than threefold. In Connecticut a poll of 
2,126 in 1884 had two years later risen to 4,699, while in Indiana 
the third party mustered more than 9,000 on the election day of 
1886, as against 3,028 two years before. At the same, in every 
State except Indiana, the Republican vote had, since 1884, shrunk 
in aratio far greater than the Democratic. The table showing 
the percentage of votes cast by the several parties at the election 
of 1884, and at subsequent elections up to 1888, clearly exhibits 
this, as it does the increase in the Prohibition vote, so justly 
alarming to the Republican party. 
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On the other hand, the Democratic party had no reason for 
serious uneasiness on account of the marked increase of the Labor 
vote in New York, which had suddenly risen from two thousand 
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eight hundred in 1886 to seventy thousand in 1887, for while, 
owing to this cause, their own vote had shrunk three and one- 
third per cent., that of the Republicans had decreased four peo 
cent., as compared with the preceding year, thus indicating that 
the Labor party drew rather more heavily from the Republicans 
than from the Democrats. 

Third parties, such as are made up of Labor, Prohibition or 
Paper Money advocates, flourish where no deep and broad issue 
divides the two leading contestants for popular favor. Where a 
great principle, understood of all men, is at stake, where a clearly 
defined principle or measure is maintained on the one side and 
denied on the other, voters ordinarily join one of the great po- 
litical divisions, as inclination or conviction may determine. ‘The 
exception to this rule seems to be where one party courts self- 
destruction by shattering its own organization. Thus the over- 
whelming defeat of Mr. Greeley in 1872 was undoubtedly caused 
in large part by the deep disgust of thousands of Democrats, who 
abstained from voting rather than sustain one of their most an- 
cient and bitter political enemies. 

If this be a rule applicable to political action, it is evident 
that the Prohibition vote in the four doubtful States, drawn in 
a large measure from the Republicans, could only be expected to 
increase, or, indeed, to hold its own, upon the condition that no 
issue was presented of importance sufficient to induce a return of 
the wandering sheep to the Republican fold. The party in oppo- 
sition could not frame an issue of that decisive character. It 
could be done only by the party in power. ‘To do nothing, to 
**Jet well enough alone,” to pursue the proverbial and often wise 
policy of masterly inactivity, is within the province of an admin- 
istration. 

True, it may be asserted that Mr. Cleveland’s conduct of the 
National Government was open to the attack of the opposition at 
many points. His administration has been successful in few 
things, scarcely creditable in some things, commonplace in many 
things. Its foreign policy has not been firm, courteous, or dig- 
nified. The chief part played by the Secretary of the Navy has 
been in a quarrel which resulted in the ruin of one of the great 
ship-builders of the country by an official interpretation of a gov- 
ernment contract so arbitrary and unfair that in a private trans- 
action it would have seriously affected the character of the man 
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who insisted upon it. The Secretary of the Interior and his Land 
Commissioner radically differed over matters of grave impor- 
tance, while the Post-Office Department is justly blamed in many 
parts of the country for mal-administration and for seriously crip- 
pling the public service by hasty removals of competent officials 
to make room for political favorites, ignorant of their duties, and, 
in many instances, unfitted by temperament or education even 
to acquire a knowledge of them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, unable or unwilling to grapple 
with the problem of too large a revenue, has rendered himself 
unpopular with the masses by depositing the money of the gov- 
ernment in banks selected capriciously or for political reasons—a 
course of action sententiously condemned by President Cleveland 
himself in his third annual message, when he said that ‘‘ No con- 
dition ought to exist which would justify the grant of power toa 
single official, upon his judgment of its necessity, to withhold 
from or release to the business of the people, in an unusual man- 
ner, money held in the treasury, and thus affect, at his will, the 
financial situation of the country.” 

Dakota, with an area of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of seven hundred thousand people, 
easily and naturally divisible, as its inhabitants request, into two 
states, the smallest of which is considerably larger than Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland combined, has up to the 
present time been denied division or admission by the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, in a manner so arbitrary and so 
unjustifiable as to involuntarily recall the course of the same party 
with reference to the admiasion of Kansas. 

The herald, who, on Mr. Cleveland’s advent, stood “‘ tiptoe on 
the misty mountain-top,” joyously proclaiming the dawn of the 
bright day of civil service reform, has found himself a discredited 
** Wiggins,” and that ideal title to office, whose muniments are 
personal fitness and work well done, has not been viewed as abso- 
lutely unimpeachable by the Democratic tribunals which passed 
upon it. It is even suspected that competitive examination is 
not a bulwark impregnable to the assaults of those who desire to 
bestow office as political reward, and the president of the civil 
service reform league, who am.zally comes to the shores of the 
deep sounding sea to applaud and to praise, has remained to 
apologize and to defend, 
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Veterans of the war, relying upon lavish promises issued even 
in writing before election, as to pension legislation, have been 
grievously disappointed by failure to meet obligations at maturity. 
Of the one thousand and more pension bills of a private character 
submitted for executive approval to Presidents Hayes and Arthur 
not one was vetoed, while the interposition of a prerogative, 
stretched perhaps beyond its constitutional limit, killed four 
hundred and sixteen out of one thousand and eighty-four enact- 
ments of this character, passed by Congress during the first three 
and one-half years of President Cleveland’s term. 

Yet it may well be questioned whether attack at any or at all of 
these critical points would have produced great impression upon 
the mass of voters in doubtful States. The country at large 
cares little for foreign affairs, so long as we are not at war, and 
little for a navy or a Navy Department, so long as we are at 
peace. Discussion of financial affairs is ordinarily dreary and un- 
interesting to political gatherings, while the voters of the older 
States can, with that equanimity with which we endure the mis- 
fortunes of others, bear the disfranchisement of their brethren in 
Dakota. The vast majority of our citizens still view the honest 
and competent conduct of the business of the government with 
more concern than they do the exact method by which fit and 
competent persons shall be appointed to office, and are generously 
ready to forgive a party new to power for many errors and mis- 
takes. 

The one absorbing predominant issue which assured General 
Harrison’s election was supplied by his opponent. From the 
standpoint of the politician the President’s Message of December, 
1887, is inexplicable; nor can the motive be more readily ex- 
plained from the statesman’s point of view. ‘The President knew 
that he would be renominated and believed that he would be re- 
elected. Silence on the tariff, an ordinary report ‘‘on the state 
of the Union,” a recommendation that Congress should consider 
the question of the surplus revenue, would probably have secured 
him a second term. Buta policy so safe and so peaceful was ap- 
parently not pleasing to the President, and he unwisely launched 
upon a crusade against Protection when it was morally certain 
that a Republican Senate would baffle, defeat, and humiliate him. 
The Press, as quickly as Congress, seized the advantage, and, be- 
fore a week had gone by, the President found retreat impossible 
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and was forced to maintain a position sharply defined by his an- 
tagonists, who immediately became the aggressors. 

The composition of the Committee of Ways and Means, upon 
which the duty devolved of framing the bill in accordance with 
the recommendations of the President, was singularly unfortu- 
nate. Of the eight Democratic members, six represented districts 
in Southern States where manufacturing interests are so slight in 
importance that the annual wage-roll of the combined six is not 
one-third as large as that of a single large manufacturing establish- 
ment inthe North. Neither employers nor employed could view 
with indifference the hasty manner in which modification of a 
protective tariff, upon which depended their fortunes and their 
daily earnings, was made by men fitted neither by association nor 
experience for the task. It was not until the first day of March, 
nearly three months after the President’s message was received, 
that the minority was informed as to what had been done by the 
majority, and it was not until the second day of April that the 
bill was reported to the Committee of the Whole. 

Before the passage of the Mills Bill in the House, on the 
twenty-first day of July, the National conventions of both parties 
assembled. ‘The Democratic Convention unanimously nominated 
Mr. Cleveland and joined with him upon the ticket Judge Thur- 
man. While the nomination of Mr. Cleveland was inevitable, the 
choice of Judge Thurman cannot be regarded as wise or prudent. 
It aroused no local pride which could give his party additional 
strength, for in a contest over a protective tariff and ‘‘ free wool” 
Ohio is as surely Republican as Vermont. Nor was Judge Thur- 
man able to aid his party in the canvass. The attempt which 
was made to carry a man not in robust health and of 
advanced years over long and _ fatiguing distances only 
resulted in breaking down the patient victim, and arousing pub- 
lie sympathy in lieu of public enthusiasm. Nor was the argu- 
ment which Judge Thurman advanced in support of the chief 
issue of the campaign worthy of the high opinion which the 
public had formed of his power while he was a member of the 
Senate. Apparently he viewed the country as confronted, not 
with a condition, but with a theory, for the constant refrain of 
his public utterance was the long-since exploded dogma of the 
doctrinaire that a tariff is always a tax, enhancing by the 
amount of the duty the price of each article to the consumer. 
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The Republican convention which met at Chicago was some- 
what longer in reaching a conclusion, but its choice of candidates, 
made with the greatest harmony, was more fortunate. ‘To select 
representative men from the two great doubtful States, New York 
and Indiana, was wise politically, and the men selected were wise. 
The public utterances of General Harrison, succeeding his nomin- 
ation, commanded the hearty approval of his party and the respect 
and admiration of the entire country ; while Mr. Morton’s wide 
acquaintance and long and honorable career in business in New 
York brought strength and popularity to the ticket in that State. 
A weak and puerile attempt which was made to deride General 
Harrison as the descendant of illustrious men reacted upon its 
abettors. General Harrison’s reputation at the bar, his meritori- 
ous service in the field, his admirable record in the Senate, served 
as an answer of triple strength, while his discreet bearing during 
the canvass, with his apt and eloquent speeches, added fresh 
renown to a name brilliantly interwoven for three generations with 
the history of the country. 

In that effective organization of political forces, without which 
party success is impossible, the Republicans had undoubtedly the 
advantage. The roseate imagination of one of the Democratic 
managers has supplied our political slang with the suggestive 
epithet of ‘‘rainbow chaser,” while the jovial propensity of their 
National Committee for converting sharp disaster into unlooked- 
for benefit, recalls the bulletin of the physician who, in oft re- 
peated phrase, announced that the condition of his patient had 
all long exceeded his most sanguine expectations, tersely con- 
cluding, ‘“‘he is dead.” As against the Democratic ‘‘ game of 
bluff,” the Chairman of the Republican National Committee and 
his associates indulged in no counter-boasting, but quietly kept 
at their arduous task until they were able to announce, with the 
acquiescence of their opponents, that the Republican candidates 
had been elected. Perhaps no National Committee ever before 
did so much work, or did it so effectively as did that whose 
movements were directed by Senator Quay. 

Still, with prestige of candidates and ability of manage- 
ment in their favor, the Republicans would have found almost in- 
superable difficulty in dislodging the administration from power 
but for the aid of the one great, clear, dominating issue of the 
Protective Tariff. Throughout the country that question was 
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brought forward to the subordination, if not to the exclusion, of 
all others—protection not to capitalist or manufacturer, but pro- 
tection to those who toil at wheel and spindle, at forge and fur- 
nace, at the anvil and the plough, protection to all those who 
depend on a good day's wages for a good day’s work. Strive as 
they might Democratic orators could not convince their audiences 
that labor is not more generously remunerated here than in any 
other portion of the globe, nor that European competition in this 
country means aught but a reduction of the wages of our own 
artisans to the foreign standard. Explain as they might by 
percentages and by comparison Democratic newspapers could not 
allay the apprehension and anxiety with which the North views 
tariff modification and revenue legislation at the hands of those 
in the South, who firmly believe in free trade, though they may 
prudently disavow such a faith during a campaign. 

The victory for protection was not won wholly and solely by 
Republican votes. Democratic unity in the House in support of 
the Mills Bill was not indicative of Democratic unity in the nation. 
Many life-long Democrats, sincerely attached, from conviction or 
interest, to the maintenance of protection, refrained from all par- 
ticipation in the campaign, while a not inconsiderable number 
foreswore old party associations and openly supported General 
Harrison. ‘The personality of the candidate could not repair the 
breach. Popular support, regardless of the unpopularity of the 
platform, did not come to Mr. Cleveland’s aid. ‘* No man,” says 
a brilliant Democratic editor who extravagantly eulogizes the 
President's position, ‘‘no man made the President’s fight his 
fight.” The future historian will be, as the observer of the pres- 
ent now is, greatly perplexed in endeavoring to find the impulse 
or reason which gave to the President the absolute sway that he 
has undoubtedly exercised over his party since his inauguration. 

Nor did the factional quarrel into which the City of New York 
was divided defeat the President’s re-election. In Brooklyn, 
where the party was united, the loss was far more serious ; and the 
105,000 votes given to General Harrison were no more, the Demo- 
cratic majority in the city no less, than was conceded in advance 
by competent judges oneither side. The insurmountable majority 
given to the Republican candidate north of the Harlem River 
made New York Republican, a result obtained by the over-master- 
ing economic issue which reduced the Prohibition vote of 1887 at 
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least ten thousand, and in equal measure increased the Republi- 
can vote. 

Equally fortunate was the successful party in the national 
contest in its mottoes and maxims. That we intend to keep 
*‘our home markets for home producers,” that ‘‘ we prefer Uncle 
Sam to John Bull,” are popular and pithy condensations of the 
conclusions of argument. The rather amusing blunder of the 
British Minister, who gravely furnished to an unknown corre- 
spondent a certificate of Mr. Cleveland’s character as a true friend 
to England, exercised little if any influence upon the 
campaign. It but served as cumulative proof of the 
oft-asserted statement that the English people were greatly 
interested in the election, and desired Mr. Cleveland’s 
success. Beyond this, it was the occasion for a singularly incon- 
sistent course of action by the Secretary of State, who gravely 
urged upon the President the propriety of employing the judicial 
power of the Government, in order that the unknown corre- 
spondent might be dragged from his obscure retreat on the Pacific 
coast and visited with condign punishment for venturing to write 
to Her Majesty’s representative without the permission of the 
Government of the United States, while at the same time he 
requested the instant dismissal of the minister who was unwise 
enough to reply. 

The Democratic party was also unlucky in its choice of a 
distinctive campaign badge. The antiquated and peculiar hand- 
kerchief which its venerable candidate for Vice-President is 
accustomed to use was raised to the dignity of a national emblem. 
The Republican party, by an inspiration at once seized upon 
the flag of the country as the distinguishing mark of its adherents. 
Once lost, the Democratic party never could regain this advantage, 
and it is to be hoped that the Republican party will never relin- 
quish it. It is a symbol well befitting a party which proudly 
boasts that its policy is distinctively American, and it undoubtedly 
carries with it a great prestige. That flag stimulates patriotism 
and arouses the enthusiasm alike of the older men who fought for 
the maintenance of all its stars, and of the younger men who give 
devout thanks that all its stars were maintained. Under its folds 
the Republican party of 1888 marched forward to a triumph 
which, if wisely used, will lead to still more important triumphs 
in the years to come. WALKER BLAINE, 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I. 
THE EVOLUTION OF DISCOVERY. 


WABILE sitting in Mr. Edison’s library a few days ago I chanced to turn over 
one of his many scrap-books. Among the extracts from newspapers was an edi- 
torial, published some years ago in a journal devoted to the interests of the gas 
manufacturers, in which the editor informed the world that Mr. Edison had 
totally failed in his efforts to invent an electric lamp, and that his idea of incan- 
descent electric lighting was a dream never to be realized. Mr. Edison’s quiet 
humor in preserving tne editorial is characteristic. 

A few years ago some enthusiastic inventor said he had found a mine of 
wealth in every clay bank. Why not? Did not the school books tell us clay 
contained alumina in abundance? This hopeful person had dug it out and we 
were to see great things, bridges of cobweb section, steel-like strength and silvery 
beauty; iron was to be such a very base metal nobody would think of using it. 
‘We had the metal, but’ it cost two hundred dollars a pound. This enterprising 
person had made it-cheap. The fairy-like ‘*‘ aluminium age” did not appear, and 
yet it is a curious fact that to-day the metal is practically cheap and is in daily 
use to make certain valuablesalloys. 

We have read that if 2.75 per cent. of manganese is added to steel that an 
utterly useless compound is produced. An alloy of only 4.9 per cent. is so brittle 
that it can be broken up witha hammer like so much glass. Now comes the an- 
nouncement,that, if the percentage of manganese is greatly increased, we have a 
series of new and very valuable alloys of remarkable qualities. 

These things are confusing. Who are we to believe? If men of learning are 
so easily upset by little facts like the electric light, what are plain folks to think ? 
Shall we cheerfully believe everything, or abide in the good old medizeval frame of 
mind that believes nothing at all ? 

As far as nature is concerned, we are bounded by the limitations of our senses. 
Light, heat, and sound we understand as well as we can understand them in the 
present ccndition of our senses. Electricity and magnetism have been quite as 
well apprehended, and the great advance in these fields is not so much the discovery 
of new laws as the utilization in new ways of old facts. In chemistry there has 
been discovery and invention and it is in chemical research we have had our 
greatest surprises and may look for the most hcpeful future. 

Invention and improvement there will be, and yet it may be questioned if the 
greatest progress in both invention and discovery may not eventually spring from 
improvements in our senses. It 1s fair to suppose our senses are improving, and 
that the time will come when we shall apprehend things to which we are now 
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blind, deaf, and insensible. We only know what our senses tel] us. What if we 
may some day see, hear, and feel far better than now? We cannot see the invisi- 
ble ends of the spectrum. What might we learn if we could? We cannot hear 
below the sixteen-foot tone or above the treble of an insect. What might we not 
hear if we could hear more? May it not be from the improvement of our senses 
that the great discoveries and inventions of the far future are yet to come? 

Weare, therefore, safe in believing all things are possib'e, because there is no 
apparent limit to the evclution of our pbysical being. Meanwhile, we may ac- i 
cept new things ina spirit of expectant attention, ready to believe, glad to be 
convinced when any fact in nature is made useful, and yet hesitating to accept 
claims of nev discoveries made by men whose senses are n> better than our own. 

| 





A thousand horse-nower in a tea-cup is senseless, because beyond sense, Speech 
by wire is sensible, because within the ranges of sensation. 
CHARLES BARNARD. 
II. 


DO WE WANT DIALECTS? 


A CERTAIN English critic once remarked that this country was not interesting, | 
implying by his speech a contrast with Great Britain and her castles, ruins, 
peasantry and dialects. He was in some waysan able man, sothat we were wi'ling | 
to smile at his insular narrowness and listen for the grain of gold tbat might be 
found in bis utterances ; but we saw at once that when he spoke of dialects, he re 
ferred to t' e monotonous similarity of our speech, North, South, East and West. | 
However much alike the citizens of the several States may speak (and their 
similarity of speech is an evidence of education and a matter of pride to all good 
Americans), we have no lack of dialects in our |] terature. The Tennessee and 
Kentucky mountaineers have proved prolific of bai spelling and dialectic eccen- 
tricities in more than one novel, while the patois of the creoles and the dialect of 
the negroes have irritated thousands of readers and hundreds of type-setters. In 
literature, at least, we bave a multitude of dialects. 
Do we want dialects in this country? No! Empbatically No! A dialect 
is a sign of 1gnorance, an unfailing evidence of the lack of education. We want 
none of it. We want the negro to speak as the Yankee, and the Yankee as the 
Westerner, and the Creole of New Orleans as the College Professor at Princeton. 
There are some persons (ii is hardly necessary to say they are the possessors of 
settled incomes) who find poverty picturesque and interesting, who find in a tum- 
ble-down house with battered sides and leaky roof an ‘‘ interesting object” in the 
landscape. So also there are otuers who find a toi -burdened, unlettered peasantry 
an “interesting” part of the social life ofa nation. But bere, in these United 
States, are we not ready to sacrifice the picturesqueness of ignorance and poverty 
for the substantial if not ‘‘ interesting” benefit of universal education and a com- 
mon tongue? That so many volumes come from the press, decked out in the ! 
cheap finery of a gew-gaw dialect is much to be regretted. Ignorance should no 
more be idealized by the novelist than sin—the twin-sister of ignorance. Those 
who speak dialects should be held up by the teacher as objects of pity, not id al- 
ized into heroic proportions because of their dialectic failing. Every novel that 
appears in dialect debases literature as much as if it were written in the dialect of 
the gutter, or the vile speech of the slums. Pure speech is indicative of pure 
thought ; and proper speech, of a well trained mind. We have great need, in 
America, at least, of pure thoughts and well-trained minds, and we have no use 
whatsoever for dialects, nor the ignorance of which a dialect is the offspring. 
Norton V. Jonson. 
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IIT. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE PIONEERS 

I HAVE a high regard for the critics, and it is but natural that I should have, 
for during more than twenty-five years they have uniformly treated me with de- 
cided courtesy. This beirg so, it is with great reluctance that I differ from any 
one of them, and especially from tbe distinguished gentleman who in a recent re- 
view of one of my volumes of Southwestern history seys: ** The soldiers who 
fought under Arnold end Gates et Saratogagor under Wa: hington at Yorktown, 
kr cw very well what was at steke, ard were perfectly conscious that the fate of 

be country hing: d upon their prowess. The sturdy backwoodsman, on the other 
hand ” (who won the battle of King’s Mountain], ‘* builded beter than they knew. 
They did not look an inch be yond the homely, though bonorable, end of prevent- 
ing Ferguson from pressing in his northward march up to and over the Ailegha- 
nies.” And he adds that I seem to “ imagine” that they did ‘look an inch” 
beyond their noses. 

Now, the gentlemen reed not bave been in any doubt of my conviction that 
the leaders of the Western pioneers did fully realize the consequences of tbeir 
actions, for I distinctly state it as my opinion that John Sevier was convinced 
that, ** Ferguson’s army being destr: yed, or even badly broken, tbe British general 
(Cornwallis] would be ferced to fall back upon Charleston, and thus give the 
patriots time to rally and recover tbeir lost country,” and I clearly assert that 
these ‘* leaders were far-seeing men” who “bad bigher aims than a mere escape 
from political tyranny.” ‘They sought,” I say, **to found in those Western 
forests great empire of freemen, and they knew that they were clearing the way for 
a civilization which should overspread the continent.” Said Robertson, while yet 
the navigation cf tbe Mississippi wascontrolled by Spain and all the vast regicn be- 
rond that river was fast locked by her medigval bigotry : ‘* We are the Advance 
Guard of Civilization, and our way is across the Continent; and toGovernor Caswell 
Sevier wrote, when the settlers were but a handful : ‘‘However inconsiderable the 
people of this country may appear at thisday, reason must inform us that the 
tims is not far distant when they wiil become as consequential in numbers, if not 
more 89%, than most of the Eastern States.” 

I migbt have added, hud the connection so required, that the principal burden 
of Gov. Sevier's conversation in his old ace as it was 1reperted to me by the vener- 
able Dr. Ramsey, who was on terms of close intimacy with him—was the coming 
greatness of the West, where, he predicted would be, within abuodred years from 
his time, the seat of the pvlitical power of this great nation. Among the dis 
coveries of the Nineteenth Century will be the fact that Sevier was one of the 
greatest and most far seeing of the statesmen this couvtry has yet produce. To 
prove that he was one of its greatest sold ers, it is merely necessary to state that 
he foucht thirty-five battles, every one of which was a victory. 

I have been led to think upon this subject by a letter I have recently received 
from the Hon. Randal M. Ewing, of Tennessee, in which, atter giving me an 
interesting account of the discovery of some valuable letters of Hon. Joseph Mc- 
Minn, who, in 1815, was one of Sevier’s immediate successors as Governor of 
Tennessee, he goes on to ray: ‘‘ What did those ofd Trojans care for sickness, 
exposure, or even death, when acting in the line of their duty? ‘'t seems strange 
m reading the correspondence of those old worthies, t> see what unbounded faith 
they bad in the future of this country, at a time when they bad scarcely blazed a 
path through its interminable forest. and when savage beasts and yet more 
savage men lay in wait for them at « very fountain of the wilderness where they 
paused ‘o quench their thirst. They seem to have conceived the idea that 
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they were as visibly led and guarded by Providence as the Israelites of 
old.” 

This was John Sevier’s feeling, as I note in my book, ‘John Sevier, the 
Commonweaith Builder,” wiere I state that in reply to a gentlen.an who in his 
old age reminded him of bis great services to the country and Western civiliza- 
tion, he said, **I am not entitled to the credit, sir; I have been merely an instru- 
ment—led, and guided, and guarded by the INFINITE Goopngss.” And much 
in the same spirit is a paragraph which Mr. Ewing quotes from one of Gov. 
McMinn’s recently discovered letters, *‘No buman power,” says McMinn ‘can 
stop its [the country’s) progress. though it may not be the will of the All-Wise 
Disposer to permit me to see it otherwise than he did the beloved father in relation 
to the land of promise: and to his will I bope I shall be able to give a Christian 
assent ” 

They were a remakable race of men, those Western pioneers, and more for 
the grandeur of their characters than for the wonder of their exploits, should 
their histories be better known by the American people. 

EpmunpD KIRKE. 
IV. 


CRADLEDOM AND CUPID. 


Mr. Coomar Roy deserves and undoubted!y will receive the thanks of the 
Western barbarians in return for the expression of his lucid and logical expo- 
sition of certain of the social customs and characteristics of Eastern civilization. 

As regards the chief subject matter of his letter—Child Marriage in India— 
the impartial reader, weighing well the facts given and arguments adduced, can 
cheerfully avd easily arrive at conclusions quite reconcilable to, if not coincident 
with, our accepted ideas of virtue and religion. 

That the ingrafting of the custom into our social system would mark a step 
towards the progressive will perbaps be questioned, but can scarcely be entirely 
controverted. 

Where there are two children, of two families, a boy child and a girl child, 
educated to live and love each for the cther, and from infancy taught to under- 
stand and revere the sweet and sacred relationship to which they are in a measure 
predestined, it would appear it is almost certain that the haphazard possibilities of 
our ordained order of marriage would in a material degree be le-sened, if not, in 
many instances, entirely averted. 

The existence of true love, as ordinarily unders’ood by us, and with especial 
reference to our creed of courtsbip. is generally a mere delusion, 

As e matter of certainty, ove does not absolutely know when one is really 
loved or 1u love ; and bow often one—usually two-—can be mistaken is evidenced 
by the sad experiences of the unhappily wedded, who, like tle poor, are ever with 
us. 

The fact that one has arrived at the age of discretion implies but does not 
prove the capacity to suitably choose a mate. Ere we become intractable, it 
would, ther: fore, be as well, on general principles, to bave our parents or guar- 
dians assume the responsibilities. 

In the eveut of misalliances, ill-assorted pairs could perhaps derive some con- 
solation, in that in strict justice it could not be contevded that toe blame as to 
consequences rested entirely with them, the matcb being not of their making. 

Probably, though, by many this suggestion will, with some degree of truth, 
be regarded as savoring of moral cowardice. 

Without endeavoring to discuss the question exbaustively and in its varied in- 
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tricacies and detail, it is submitted that the reflecting and contemplative mind 
can, by and through the operation of its own influences, readily admit, that 
under this blessed dispensation the necessity of ‘‘ popping the question” and its 
attendant anxieties wou'd be unknown, and it must appear equally obvious that in 
the new society there could be ne place for that heartless and heart-breaking jade 
—the jilt! 

Further, the universal adoption of the principle which forms the basis of the 
system of child marriage—the co-education in love of the child mates—and its 
proper, rigid and religious ob-ervance by our parents or guardians, wou'd pre- 
clude the possibility of the existence of old maids or bachelors; wedding bells 
weuld chime unceasingly, all womankind would be glorified as wives or mothers, 
and babies— bless them—would be as numberless and “‘ as numerous as the sands 


of the sea.” 
y MAURICE GROS. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ECCENTRICITIES. 


OF the multitude of absurd and amusing errors made in the composition of 
articles for print, comparatively few are seen by the readers of the literature of 
the day. Some evade the vigilance of the proof-reader, and bring mirth or vexa- 
tion, according to the mood of the read_r or his relation to the production, but the 
number of these is smail, and the more characteristic ones are seldom printed. The 
literal errors, the substitution of one word for another, sometimes to the utter con- 
fusion of the author’s idea, usually meet an untimely end—or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly, a timely one—and disappear. Many writers, whose copy is legible enough 
to themselves, no doubt, would be amazed if they could see the attempts that are 
sometimes made to put their productions in type. Peculiarities of penmanship are 
accented, and the result is grotesque. This work on the part of the printer, I am 
eure, often comes from the mechanical nature of his task. Small pieces of copy 
are given to him, incomplete and fragmentary, like a piece of a Chinese puzzle, 
and as it is impossible for him to get any meanirg wut of his little rernnant he sets 
it up for what it looks like, and meantime thinks about other things. It is only 
when the pieces are joined and one tries to make out the pattern that the failures 
to fit are apparent. 

Irregular shapes of letters in copy are prolific of literal errors, and one com- 
mon form is the substitution of letters for figures, or the opposite. Asan instance, 
not long since, in a report of the coal market, where it was intended to say that 
there was an over supply of egg size, it appeared that there was an over supply of 
299; and similarly, where a writer de-cribed a house with zigzag staircases, he 
was made to give it the extraordinary number of 219,209 staircases. 

But the misreading of words, and their use in the place of others of closely 
similar size, sound or appearance leads to the most absurd conjunctions. In a 
piece of verse for a labor paper some time ago I came across the following choice 
bit, which was decidedly anarchistic in tone, till it came under the reforming in- 
fluence of the type : 

Or with flags of crimson blue, 
Forward ! triumph waits for you ! 


Since the sanguinary intention of the writer was so evident, it is almost need- 
less to say that the types were not allowed to carry out their peaceful intention, 
and the ruddy color was restored to the p.em and the banners. The well-known 
Bibie quotation * The cattle on a thousand hills are bis” was once paraphrased 
“ The rattle on a thousand bells was his.” 
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A pair of similar errors wh'ch came close together lately will suffice for 
examples of tbis style of composition. In an excellent technical report on the 
Forth railway bridge, a noted engineer was made to say that it is a bridge which 
no gale or toronto can upset, and in au editorial article ou some sp orting topic we 
were told that we must go to the young head for pi» (‘ire) and enthusiasm. 

More singular than these errors, and characteristicot only one person in my 
experience, is the joiningof parts of two wordsiu manuscript, and making two 
new ones. This was in the work of a busy editor, and was probably due to the 
pressure under which he had to write. I recall one instance, where, in writing of 
the accidental derailing of a train, he said that 1t was derailed by the railing of 
the spreads, and another accident where a trainman was hurtly sligbt. 

Countless numbers of such errors of print as these given are never seen out- 
side of composing rooms, and those which meet the eye of the general reader are 
usually of a quite different character. This brief glimpse at these will show what 


dangers one bas to face in writing for the press. 
C. B. GILLETTE. 


VI. 
SOME QUEER BELIEFS. 

** Waar is Socialism ?” [ asked of a white-bearded man who has studied the 
question for forty years, and he smiled thoughtfully. 

** Why not ask what civilization is ?” he asked in turn, ‘‘ The question is over 
grown. I can give you a sort of sketch, suggestive of a reply, and you mav un- 
derstand it after a lifetime or s> of study. I know a little about it, but nobody 
after the first five years of study ever pretends toexplain it fully. Here isa 
skeleton thought which may guide you.” 

And he reached out for a piece of chalk and began writing on the table. We 
were in a beersaloon. People usually are when they discuss socialism. Tben 
the eld man wrote. 

** That,” said the old man, “is not a chronological table. You can make all 
sorts of criticisms on it. Probably no two socialists would agree with me touch- 
ing the selection I have made of names, and a good many would quarrel with the 
arrangement. Yet, it basa value, as indicating in a general way the lines along 
which thoughts have been handed down from one school of thinkers to another. 
I am uot trying to show the influence which the different schools have exercised 
on one another. A Cretan labyriuth would not show that, let alone my modest 
little tree. Iam only explaining, very generally, the sources of socialistic ideas.” 

Then he talked for an hour, and when he paused, I said : 

‘I see. Socialism is everytuing in the way of thought about man’s condition 
Itisadream. It is formulated discontent. It is the combination of all effort for 
the improvement of mankind. It is like Theosophy—a something ora nothing 
which men put upon a pedestal and then either fall down and worship, or heave 
contumely at. It is any effort to remould the customs of society in order to 
rectify real or imag‘nei evils. It is any attempt to overthrow any custom suf 
ficiently important and deep-seated to be called an institution. It is any or all of 
these ” 

“You are wrong,” said the old man, calmly. Whenever anybody says toa 
socialist anything intended to show that he understands what bas been explained 
to him, the socialist always says: ‘*‘ You are wrong.” 

‘There should be a limitation made,” said this particular exponent. ‘If you 
give this wide significance to the word, you rob it of its particular meaning. 
Socialism means, of course, a study ora science of the conditions of menin society 
so far as those conditions relate directly to men’s maintenance.” 
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‘* He is wrong,” said another thinker and writer on the subject. ‘Such a 
limitation of the word is what robs it of its full significance. It is as narrow a 
view in one way as was taken by Dr. Webster in his definition as published forty 
yearsago. That was: 

** SOCIALISM, n. A social state in which there is a community of property 
among all the citizens ; a new term for agrarnianism. [See Communism.y ” 

“*Then is there any real live Socialism in America to-day?” I asked, *‘ or is it 
as we used to think twenty years ago, the mere vapor tbat floated across the At- 
lantic from the seetbing caldrons of man’s misery and strife in the badly governed 
nations of the old world ?” 

“There is certainly Socialism here,” was the reply, ‘‘and it is particularly 
alive. He who would do away with the jury system of trial is a socialist. He 
who would abolish the wage-system and introduce co-operation is a socialist. He 
is a student and a wou'd-be reformer of our social order, taking the word social in 
its largest meaning. The word means more than it did in Dr. Webster’s day, be- 
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cause the thing itself has grown. And there are not only socialists, but they have 
remarkably vigurous organizations, numbering tens of thousanus, all working to 
establish new ideas and a new order of things. Mov-eover, these organizations are 
growing faster than outsiders real ze, and, taking advantage of the experience of 
former errors, they are growing wiser year by year.” 
Davip A. CURTIS. 
VIL. 


LESTER WALLACK’S SUCCESSOR. 


THaT there was something dramatically striking in the coincidence between 
the death of John Lester Wallack and the obliteration of the family name from 
the roll of ‘New York theatres, bas been noticed and abundantly commented upon 
during the past weeks. While, however, the trite pbrase of ‘‘ Le Roi est mort, 
vive le Roi,” bas been voiced in divers keys and with many variations, it seems to 
me that due account bas not been taken of the influence the accession of A. M. 
Palmer to the management of that theatre—the Luilding of which was the begin- 
ning of Lester Wallack’s professional end—will have ov the dramatic history of the 
country. That the influence Mr Palmer will exert will b>» a more potent one than 
that of his predecessor cannot be doubted by any one who, like myself, bas for any 
considerable number of years studied the past and present course of dramatic 
events in America, for much as we may have loved Waliack the man, it would 
be folly to shut our eyes to the limitations of Wallack the manager. He lacked 
the administrative abil ty cof bis father, the founder of the little dynasty, and 
when he came to the throne 1t could be fairly said of him, and more especially so 
during the last five years of his career, as Thiers said of Louis Philippe: ‘* Le Roi 
regne et ne gouverne pas.” His nature was too kindly, bis temperament too 
sweet for the exertion of strict discipline, end, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, his sentiments were too inherently aristocratic and conservative to 
render him a successful caterer to an ever changing and fickle public. In 
order to appreciate the claims to distinction of Mr. Palmer, a rapid sketch 
of his career may be of service. When, nearly twenty years ago, some- 
thing like chance placed bim at the bead of a new theatre almost next 
door to Wallack’s old Thirteenth street house, his prior training, though not 
theatrical, had by no means illy prepared him for the position in which he found 
himself. His position of librarian in an important public library gave evidence 
of the thorough cultivation of his mind, while an apprenticeship in active city 
politics had taught him to read his fellow man as well and easily as av octavo 
volume. Duriug bis ten years’ tenure of the Union Square Theatre Mr. Palmer 
did several important things. He gathered round him a company of actors who 
were essentially American in their methods, and who worked admirably together; 
he took pains, at that time rare in this country, to costume his pieces correctly, 
and give to them well painted and effective scenery, and finally he offered to his 
audiences the pick of the productions of the French stage, at that time far more 
rich in works of genius than is the case te-day. Inthe height of his success he 
perceived that that success would not continue much longer unless be madea 
new and radical departure. Accordingly the Union Square was abandoned and 
Mr. Palmer wisely employed a year or two in travel and careful observation of 
the field in other countries before he ventured once more ito active management, 
Tben, when he took the Madison Square Theatre, be made no attempt to follow 
again the policy which governed him during his occupancy of the Union Square, 
neither did be follow the path beaten by the first managers of the little Twenty- 
fourth street house. He found that the standard French play no longer con- 
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formed to the tastes or sentiments of the American public, as had been so 
curiously the case in the decade just ended. He drew for his material op English 
sources, and the result proved the wisdom of his choice. In place of ‘* French 
Flats” be offered “‘ Tne Private Secretary,” and with ** Jim the Penman” redupli- 
cated the success of *‘ The Two Orphans,” while be remained faithful to bis origi- 
nal principles in so far as a collectively well-trained and individually strong com- 
pany and the expensive mounting and careful stage managing of his plays were 
concerned. 

In a year from now, we shal) know more certainly asto his plans and pur 
poses with his new theatre, but it is fair to assume that he will soon raise it to the 
leading place amoug American theatres. The means he will adopt to this end 
can only be guessed at, but it is fair to assume from what he has hinted 
to me that. he will offer a series of productions which will go beyond anything our 
stege has yet seen in all that appertains to stage management and stage setting, 
while the pieces so produced will be of the highest orcer of thedrama. New 
York, as the umbilical city of America, bas long needed an acknowledged home 
of the classical drama. Edwin Booth attempted to supply this but the times were 
not ripe. Lawrence Barrett bas talked and planned to the sameend. Is it not 
probable that it bas remained fur the manager of Palmer’s Theater to carry it toa 
successful consummation ? Horace TOWNSEND. 


VIII. 
OUR POSTAL SERVICE. 


NINETY-NINE out of every bundred citizens of the United States are under the 
impression that the postal service of our country is the tinest in the world. In travel- 
ing through the United States I have heard such an assertion made by both 
“traveled” and *‘untraveled” Americans who seem positively grateful to the 
United States government—with its superabundant wealth—for giving them 
a mail service of any kind. But the residents of large cities have no conception 
of the irregularity of the postal service in outlying districts, supplied by what is 
known in the postal department as the “star route,” nor of the utter incompe- 
tence of many of the postal servants. Two years ago lI traveled with a special re- 
porter from a leading Boston paper, who was commissioned to photograph a de 
linquent post mistress in the State of Vermont, and who, in the course of a few 
days, sent me some very graphic representations of the fair lady’s back kitchen in 
which she kept the United States mail. Country postmasters stand perfectly 
aghast if you betray any sense of irritation at the delay of your regu'ar mail or 
at the non-delivery of your New York daily. Not long ago I had the satisfaction 
of seeing a quantity of the United States mail fora certain township conveyed a 
distance of three miles in a soap box kindly brought over by the kindness of a 
private citizen. In the month of January last a local railway became 
bankrupt, and ceased to run, and it took fully three months before the mail service 
could be restored to the townsbips along the route, altbouch they were but a few 
miles from the Boston & Albany Railway. The United States has very nearly 
sixty thou-and post-offices with a postal route of more than three hundred and 
eighty thousand miles, and yet such is the organization of the department tLat if 
an extension of some three or four miles of postal route has to be made tenders for 
the same must be sent to Waswington. The post-office inspector seems to be 
merely a kind of police detective, who must drop in upon the country pestmaster 
at an unwary moment to see if he is not absconding with a registered letter or the 
cash bor, but he appears to have nothing whatever to say tothe arrangement of 
the mail service. But it is not merely in country places that I find the postal ser- 
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vice inefficient, but there are very loud complaints regarding it in such large 
centres of population as Chicago and St. Louis. Cities of very considerable size 
are still without a local delivery, and the citizens thereof are perfectly satisfied, 
amidst the “terrific rush of our American life,” to trudge four times a day for 
the receipt and dispatch of their business letters, and seem perfectly incredulous 
when they are told that in an old fashioned and somewhat effete country like 
Great Britain there is not a town or village which bas not a local delivery. 

But we must not compare the postal arrangements of the United States with 
that of Great Britain. There are manifestly greater difficulties in arranging for 
a prompt mail service in a country with an area of three millions of square miles 
than in a country of less than a hundred and thirty thousand, although the enor- 
mous surplus of our national revenue ought to relegate many difficulties, and do 
much to equalize the difference. But I compare the postal service of the United 
States with that of British India, and I do not hesitate to affirm that the mail ser- 
vice of that vast empire is infinitely better than that of the United States. The 
postal department of British India is very nearly self-supporting, and yet for the 
past fifteen years it bas had what is practically a one cent postage on letters and a 
half cent postage on cards. Every town aud village has a‘local delivery, and inall 
large cities and in military stations the post-office combines the three-fold duties of 
mail service, telegraph and savings bank. For ten years past the postal depart- 
ment of British India bas instituted an admirable system of C. O. D. on parcel 
delivery, so that in country places, instead of having (as in America) to jourvey 
some miles to the nearest ** express” office, where, according to the old slow coach 
system, your parcels may be detained ‘* at your own risk” for days, you can have 
small packages not exceedin a certain size and weight delivered at your very 
door. 

The postal department of British India, with its vast territory and enor- 
mous population of 300 millions, is well organized. Every controlling officer 
is a trained expert and not a mere political nominee. The Postmaster General of 
India is usually a covenanted officer of the India civil service, and resides with 
the supreme government. But each province or state (for in British India there 
is local state government) has its postmaster general. There provinces are divided 
into a number of inspectorships, and the public can forward to these inspectors any 
complaint on “ postal service ” with the assurance of its being promptly attended 
to. The railway mail service is operated the same as that of the United States, 
the distribution being made from large traveling post-offices, but in the ** Star 
route” H. M’s mail is conveyed in secure mail carts supplied by the department, 
although drawn by contract, and not as in the United States conveyed in a buck- 
ster’s wagon, a donkey cart, ora hand-barrow. _Post-offices are graded into dif- 
ferent classes, and all postmasters receive a stated salary according to their grade. 
They are nominated hy the Postmasters General of the State or Province, and 
practically by the administration in power, but the appointment is for life, subject 
to good behavior and departmental efficiency. 

The present organization of the Postal Department in the United States 
precludes the possibility of its ever becoming a really efficient service, for even a 
Rowland Hill, an expert of experts in postal organization, would not be secure 
against the caprice of party administration. The cumbersome machinery of 
Washington should be broken up, and each State should have its postmaster gen- 
eral, while the whole postal administration of the United States should be con- 
trolled by the very best man that money and official position can secure. Surely, 
of all countries in the wide world, the United States of America bas a right to the 
very best mail service. Weare a commercial people. We do not boast of our 
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standing army of 23,946 men, nor do we boast of our navy (when found), but we 
bave a right to demand that a great commercial empire which posts some ninety 
millions of letters every year, and tran-mits fifty millions of telegrams, should 
bave as good a postal service (if not better) as the Hindoo of Benares and the 
Moslem of Bombay. Tuomas P. HuGHEs. 


Ix. 


THE HOME IN FRANCE. 


Ir is coubtful if any form of criticism is less valuable and authoritative than 
criticism of a country not your own. One likes to read an intelligent observer’s 
estimate of a foreign country, and hear what may be said of its manners and insti- 
tutions; for all such writing isinits way piquant and appetizing. But, to be intelli- 
gent and valuable, it necessitates a broad backgrouod of study, and a perfect 
elimination of feelings and prejudices. But what critic equips himself by meet- 
ing such conditions? Almost all that has been written and which is notable in 
“country criticism” bas been tinctured by superficiality and prejudice. Of course 
much truth is stated and many undeniable facts are produced along with clearly 
exbibited bias, but very few are the writers who treat a foreign country at all whe 
do not ina maner carcature it. Weseetho glimmer of vraisemblancein what wassaid 
of America by Mrs. Trollope and by Dickens in bis famous ‘‘Notes,” and by Haw- 
thorne concerning Eogland in his book on “‘Our Old Home. But we see it just as 
we see certain trutbs in pictorial caricature. The difference is the artist’s cartoon 
is a caricature by ivtuition, while the criticism of the foreign land inone in effect. 

Books of this sort are in a measure lampoons, though their authors are pre- 
tending to be really serious and judicial. On the contrary, books like De Tocque- 
ville’s on our own country, and Emerson’s upon England, are really successful 
criticisms, and are among the pure books of their kind which areso. They may 
not be without fault, but they are so accurate a perfection and show such careful 
study and intelligence that unlike the others referred to they will not suffer essen- 
tially from the footsteps of time. It was Matthew Arnold’s imperfect data and 
strange prejudice which made his latest conclusions about us so grotesque, while 
at the same time you can trace back to some germs of truth every indictment that 
he uttered. While he implicitly held England up as having solved the human 
problem in a better way than America has solved, bis various points which were 
offered to prove this were owing to his ill-managed perspective made to prove too 
much, for they are just as true of England as of us. It was an effort to measure 
the facts in the case by a reference to bis American discomforts, All this may be 
very edifying as a contribution for one country’s reading, or to point out a few 
spots on the sun, but it is worthless as a philosophy of the sun itself. 

I bave been led into these preliminary observations by a recent article in 
which Mr. Max O’Rell complains of an emphatically false indictment of France, 
Probably no idea bas been more sedulously beld by both American and English 
writers than that which maintains that the French are destitute of the idea of 
home, as it is known to the Anglo Saxon race. How often bave we heard from 
them that the French language bas no word for home. This made the accusation 
seem plausible, but it never seemed, even with this evidence, quite credible, And 
even now Max O Rell tells us that the alleged philological proof is false. ‘* To 
feel the whole meaning of those sweet words, Chez tois, chez nous,” he 
says, ** one must know the language they form a part of How many English 
or American people have an inkling of their value? Do they care to know that 
some hund-ed years back the French used to say en chez (from the Latin in casa, 
at home), then took to adding a pronoun, en chez nous, and that later on the peo 
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ple mistaking the word chez fora preposition because it was always followed 
by a pronoun, suppressed the en, so that now the French language has losta 
noun for bome but bas kept a word, chez, which to this very day has all signiti- 
cance. It contains,” be says, ‘the idea of snugness a1d happiness, though it may 
represent but a quarter of a bouse.” He then goes on to show that the accusation 
that there is no home life in France is the ‘** most glaring mistake ” ever made. 
We might have known this, too, ourselves if we bad only stopped to think 
of what is patent—and what be advaoces—that the French are neitber great 
travelersnor emigrants. There is no place, in fact, so dear to them as home. We 
knew, too, a!l the while that English and American writers were inculcating the 
auti-bome notion concerning France, that nowhere is the whole family kept to 
gether asit is in France. The small farm is divided and re-divided to give all 
the children a fouthold with their parents, and this home is ‘‘so precious a domin- 
ion that the outsider is often jealously excluded from it.” The few Frenchmen 
who emigrate only do so for temporary gain, and all who do so return to France 
if the7 can. 

Max O'Rell intimates that the criticism which should have been made is that 
the French are so home-like and home-loving, that they are par:ow in their 
mental horizon. They are too apt to think that France is either the whole world 
or that what there is outside of it is scarcely werth their serious attention. And 
how individually true this is. 

Iam not trying to give all the clever things which he says on this subject, but 
I must add that in his opinion, no foreigner except Mr. Hamerton has written any- 
thing about France that is ‘* worth the paper itis written on.” The most critics 
foreign to that land look at Paris and call it France, while Mr. Hamertov bas speot 
years among all classes of French people and is probably one of tbe best critics of 
the kind in the world. I have seen nothing lately better calculated to call a halt to 
rapid and superficial criticism of another country than your own than this pungent 
and acutely written artic'e of Max O’Rell’s. It ought to make us ali modest when 
we travel and to remember that no nation can be sincerely studied or effectually 
pictured by rapid glances from a car window and the massing of grotesque sporadic 
examples, 

JOEL BENTON, 
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I. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTIQUARIANS will read with interest an ex baustive treatise lately issued by the 
American News Company, with the sanction of the American Geographical Soci- 
ety, on the *‘ Origin of the Name America.”"* The author con‘ends that this con- 
tinent does not derive its name from Amerigo Vespucci, as is generally supposed, 
and be advances another theory backed by important testimony and arguments, 
which will wel] repay the attention of the curious and Jearned. The work has con- 
siderable historical merit and is well illustrated. 


Dr. J. 1 Mombert’s ** History of Charles the Great,”+ or as he is usually styled 
Charlemagne, 1s the product of great research and learning and a vast collection 
of incideuts connected with that wonderful monarch. 


Mr. Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ School History of the United States,” makes a 
good text-book. It is free from the objection of bigh party coloring, and gives a 
fair and clear survey of facts from the period of the earliest discoveries to the 
present time. It 1s also adorned with almost numberless illustrations, including 
portraits and some colored lithographs. 


The compilatiup of the proverbial utterances of all ages, classified both sub- 
jectively and alpbabetically is a task that only an intellectual worker of the greatest 
muscularity could bave achieved, and Mr. Kobert Christy is entitled to high com- 
mendation for bis attempt. These two volumes bave a very tempting look about 
them to people whose business it is to write or speak for the public ear. Almost 
every topic one can think of can here be pounced upon and under its full faced 
headline some wise and witty utterances can be found that throw light upon it, 
or that stimulate to thought activity along the desired line. The compiler bas not 
always credited those proverbial utterances to their source, and there are some 
needless rep titions and anoccasional error. It appears to us also that he might 
have drawn far more heavily than he has upon the Proverbs of Scripture, many 
of which are models of profundity and point. The work, however, is on the 
whole well done. 


** Origin of the Name America,” American News Company, 
+** A History of Charles the Great (Charlem27ne),” By J, 1, Mombert, D. D, D, Appleton 
& Co, 
+“ A History of the United States and Its People, for the Use of Schools.” By Edward 
Eggleston, D, Appleton & Co, 
Proverbs, Maxims an Phrases of All Ages.” Classified subjectively and arranged alpha- 


betically, 2 vols, G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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Some of the most difficult questions of political and social economy would be 
solved if people understood bow to exercise thrift and live within their incomes. 
Especially does this apply to small incomes. The author of ‘‘ How She Did It ™* 
bas written a very readable book, likely to be of practical benefit to multitudes if 
they will only study it carefully. The preface states that the story is in no sense 
fiction, but an actual portrayal of the author’s personal experiences, step by step. 
It isa brave st»ry and bravely told. 


“The Jewish Prayer Book,”+ or Manual of Household Devotions, is the 
work of a Commuctee of the Jewish Ministers’ Association, consisting of the Rev. 
Doctors G. Gottheil, F. de Sola Mendes, A. Kobut and Louis Stern. It is devo- 
ticnal and ethical rather than doctrinal, and will meet a want felt by pious Jews 
of all schools. In addition toa large number of prayers suitable to almost every 
personal and family condition, it contains many beautiful and timely meditations, 
practical suggestions and ethical readings. We have never seen avy devotional 
work, not claiming direct inspiration, so truly comprehensive, either in Christan 
or Jewish literature. Christians as well as Jews will find much that will greatly 
edify and interest them. The Committee have rendered an important service, not 
only to their own people, but to all mankind, in the publication of this small but 
weighty volume, which will win its way to many hearts. 


Professor Fisher, of Yale. has brought together into one compact pocket 
manual a groupof ‘* Christian Evidences,”} which serve the purpose of classifica- 
tion, and give a tolerably clear idea of the course «f reasoning deemed satisfac- 
tory and conclusive in the theological schools of the present day. The task under- 
taken is limited by the title. The existence of Goland His government of things 
are taken for granted. The point is really to prove the ** substantial verity” of 
the gospel histories. Their inspiration, and the presence or absence of discrepan- 
cies, are questions the author leaves to other branches of theology. The subjects 
chiefly discussed are miracles, the divine character of Jesus as portrayed in the 
gospels, the resurrection, alleged errors of opinion among the apostles, difficulties 
on comparing the Old and New Testaments, procf from prophecy, the intrinsic 
excellence of Christianity and its rapid growth. Toclergymen and laymen desir- 
ous of meeting infidel arguments th's work will be suggestive. It is by no means 
exhaustive, nor does it bring forward any new arguments. Miracles rest on testi- 
mony. Revelation is miraculous. He who denies the possibility of a miracle will 
not credit any testimony. He who admits the possibility must sift the testimony 
or let others do it for him. The greatest miracles alleged in reference to Christ 
are his birth, his resurrection and his ascension. If Christ were not of super- 
natural birth then the fabric of Christianity falls: but this is a poimt on which 
the buman testimony is necessarily meagr2, and Professor Fisher does not touch 
upon it. The divinity of Christ may be inferred from his character, but can 
hardly be proved by it. Even miracles do not prove divinity, else were Moses, 
Elijah, and Peter divine. The fact is that the whole subject of the supernatural in 
rehgion is shrouded in mystery. It is entirely distinct from the moral and 
spiritual nature of Christianity or its rapid spread and growth. It is around the 
alleged supernatural in Christianity that the conflict of the future will thicken. 


* “ How She Did It, or Comfort on $150 a Year.” By Mary Crnger, D. Appleton & Co, 

+ The Jewish Home Prayer Book.’ A Manual of Household Devotion. Published by the 
Jewish Mi’ isters’ Association, New York. 

¢**Manual of Christian Evidences." By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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The genuineness ot the gospel histories, and the moral excellence of Christianity, 
with its power to elevate men, are conceded by many who yet doubt the dogma of 
the supernatural conception of the infant Christ, or his resurrection and ascension, 
as they doubt all so-called miracles, notwithstanding the weight of testimony or 
of authority, or of both, which have been produced in their behalf. The idea of 
this manual is excellent, although in some respects the author fellows too closely 
in the track of the schools, and fails, we think, to meet or even to state some of 
the difficulties honest minds encounter. 


Few thoughtful persons are entirely satisfied with any creed of Christian 
doctrine, however venerable or authoritative, and yet few people venture to assail 
or even to criticise the creed of their own church. Mr. Eaton in his moderately 
written and unassuming book* deals very respectfully with popular beliefs and 
established creeds, but he recognizes the fact that they are but imperfect expres- 
sions and forms of thougbt, struggling with the grandest problems that can occupy 
the minds of men. His purpose is to set forth the undisputed principles or some 
of them, which lie at the basis of all creeds, and he claims that these principles are 
not now evolved. as it were, for the first time. but bave been recognized in all 
ages by the purest and most devout and enlightened minds. The subjects treated 
of are Ged, Man, Christ, The Creeds, The Bible, The Church, The Sacraments, 
The Liturgy, The Future Life. The tendency of the book may be gathered from 
what the author says as to the Augustinian and Alexandrian schools: **The 
Augustinian theology bas hitherto colored most of the religious thought of this 
continent, but with the increase of independent thought and study the older, 
better and more truly orthedox form of theology of the Alexandrian Fathers is 
returning, and in iptelligent and broadly thinking quarters is fast superseding 
the cruder form of religious belief that bas prevailed.” The popular conception 
of the God of the Hebrews was essentially different from the theism of the later 
prophets. The New England theology of fifty years ago is slowly fading into his- 
tory. And yet the great thought of God abides, and must abide. ‘The bighest 
proof of God’s existence is the fact that we are able to think of him atall.” The 
same breadth of view pervades the otber chapters of this book, in which the 
reader will find statement rather than argument, but the statement is that of a 
candid and clear thinker, in line with advanced but distinctively Christian phi- 
losophy. 


** The Realities of Heaven "+ is the title given to a collection of eight lectures 
from what seems to us the Swedenborgian standpoint. The writer does not be- 
lieve in a future material body. ‘The future life is to be wholly spiritual so far as 
the soul of man is concerned. There are many wise and devout sayings in this 
little book, which may be read with interest and profit by all who feel drawn to 
these hidden and sublime mysteries. 


The second volume of Mr. Stevens’ book, entitled “‘ Around the World on a 
Bicycle,"t has lately been issued by the Scribners, and wili be eagerly opened by 
all who have had the first volume before them. Asa narrative, this second vol- 


**The Heart of the Creeds; Historical Religion in the Light of Modern Thought."" By 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton. G. P. Putnam's Sons 


+ * The Realities of Heaven.” Eight Lectures. By Rev. T. F. Wright. W. IT. Alden, Phila 
delphis. 

t ‘Around the World on a Bicycle.” Vol. 2. From Teheran to Yokohama. By Thomas 
Stevens. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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ume is perhaps hardly as interesting as the first—we cannot exactly say why, un- 
less it be that tue first volume was simply inimitable. Perhaps the author dwells 
longer on the more descriptive parts of bis work and less on personal adventure. 
The book will, however, bear very attentive readivg, and is exceedingly instruc- 
tive in the light it throws upon the strange peoples and countries visited by cur 
adventurous traveler. The feat of making the circuit of the globe after this soli- 
tary fashion, and on this peculiar steed, was a right brave one, and is not spoiled 
by egotism in the tellamg. One bardly knows which most to admire—the modesty 
of the historian or the pluck of the traveler. Mr. Stevens seems to have a physi- 
cal constitution of the very best, and in point of ready tact and resource proves 
himself to be a prince amoog lovers of adventure. His coolness and nerve, no less 
than his patience and good temper, were often sorely tried, but were seldom, if 
ever, found wanting. The worst part of hisexperiences befell bim in China, wbere 
he came very near being mobbed, and where he found very little indeed to awaken 
admiration or tempt bim to loiter. Japan proved to bea perfect contrast to the 
Celestial Empire, and his journey through that interesting country was a pleasure 
excursion from beginning to end. Indeed, he almost doubts whether the Japs can 
be made happier or better by European civilization. ‘* Happy people ! happy 
country! Are the Japs acting wisely or are they acting fooli:- bly in permitting 
European notions of life to creep in and revolutionize (their country)? Who can 
tell: Time alone will prove. They will get richer, more powerful, and more en- 
terprising . . but wealth and power and the buzz and rattle of machinery and 
commerce do not always mean happiness.” 


All musical people and many others will welcome the publicaticn of these 
letters of Mendelssohn to his friends, the Moscheles, which have already, we 
gather, appeared in Scribner's Magazine, but which, as they are now presented 
in substantial book form, are embellished by portraits and other pictures, and also 
by many fac-similes of musical scores and original compositions. The work has 
heen dove, togetber with the translations, by Felix Moscheles, son of the distin- 
guished tutor of Mendelssohn. Particulars are also given of the clesing scenes of 
the life of the great composer. The book will prove a rich addition wo every 
musical library.* 


Some very important principles are wisely and temperately discussed in Dr. 
Charles Elam’s treatise,+ under the modest title of ‘‘A Physician’s Probiems.” 
The problems are, indeed, not only those of a pbysicien, seeing tbat all bumanity 
is concerned in their solution. What they are may be gathered from the headings 
of the various chapters: Natural Heritage, Degeneration in Man, Moral and 
Criminal Epidemics, Body and Mind, Illusions and Hallucinations, Somnambul- 
ism, Revery and Abstractions. The autbor is not always «oncise and clear, but 
the essays abound in good things of special interest to those who believe in the 
possibilities lying before the race of man under certain physical and moral condi- 
tions. 

Il. 
BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


AmMonG the recent issues of ‘‘ Appleton’s [International Scientific Series” we 
note some valuable books ; indeed, there is scarcely ore member of the sei ies so 


* * Letters of Felix Mendelssohn to ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles.”” Translated and edited 
by Felix Moscheles. Illustrated. Ticknor & Company. 
¢t**A Physician's Problems.” By Charles Elum, M.D ,M.R.C. P. Lee & Shepard. 
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far whi~h does not posses~ strong claims to attention, and is not calculated to be of 
great service to lovers of science. Sir Joun Lubbock is always profound and yet 
clear aud interestivug in his special department, and in this volume on ‘-Animal 
lustincts"* be bas gathered together an array of facts and observations of the 
greatest interest and siguificance. He infers that the sensaticns of other animals 
differ in many ways from trose of mankind, their organs of sense being some- 
times constructed on different principles and situated in very unexpected places. 
“There are animals which bave eyes on their backs, ears in their legs, and sing 
through their sides.” Very little is positively known, of course, though on some 
points, such as in the cases of the organs of bearing and sigbt, we have very full 
information as to their structure. Investigations, therefore, extending down to 
the very smallest minutia are important, and throw light upon many questions of 
far-reaching philcsopby. On the ant, Sir John says that during many years 
of close observation, be bas never on any occasion seen anything like a quarrel 
between any two ants belonging to the same community, while on the other 
hand, every community of ants is hostile to every other. *‘ Some species, indeed, 
are more intolerant of strangers than others; but as regards most species of ants, 
it may be said that it an individual be taken from its own nest and introduced 
into another, even though belonging to the same species, it wil] be at once attack- 
ea and driven out.” This shows conclusively that the ants of a community recog- 
nize one another. How dothey dothis? It has been suggested that each nest— 
and there are often balf a million of ants ina nest—has a kind of signal or pass- 
word. To test this, Sir John took a number of ants, balf from one nest and half 
from anotber, and made them very drunk, so as to become inse sible. He then 
marked them with spots of different colors, so as to distinguish the two lots, and 
put them on a table near where some ants belonging to the nest from which one- 
half of them had been taken, were feed ng on some honey. The table was sur- 
rounded by a moat containing water, to prevent the ants from wandering away. 
The sober ants were rather puzzled; but after examining the intoxicated individuals, 
they picked up the strangers and threw them into the ditch, while they carried off 
their own friends iuto the nest, where, no doubt, they slept off the effects of the 
spirit. This experiment seeming to show that there was no s‘gnal or password, 
Sir John made anotber trial. He took a few ants from two different nests, A and 
B, and placed them together. At first they were rather shy, out after awhile 
fraternized. After living amicably for three montbs he put two of the ants which 
had been taken from nest A into nest B, where they were instantiy attacked and 
driven out. The ants belonged all to the same species. This experiment was re- 
peated under d fferent circumstances, and the conclusion be comes to is that ants 
recognize each other by the sense of smell. ‘* Not even six mouths of close com- 
panionship under precisely similar conditions will so far assimi’ate the odor as to 
lead to confusion.” He says: ‘If the recognition is due in any degree to this 
cause, the cdor is probably an hereditary characteristic. There are reasons for 
supposing that if ants are more or Jess soaked in water, they are no longer recog- 
nized by their friends, but are attacked. Tbe book contains not only many inter- 
esting points, such as the foregoing. but an abundance of scientific data, the results 
of prolonged and patient study and experiment. 


Sir J. Wiliam Dawson’s work on the “Geological History of Plants”+ has special 
interest and value as a comparatively new field of research. The author explains 


* “On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals, with Special Reference to Insects.” 
By Sir John Lubbock. D. Appleton & Co. 
t “The Geological History of Plants.” By Sir J. William Dawson. I. Appleton & Co. 
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his conception of the book. Born in a district rich in fossil plants he began asa 
boy to make collections, and this continued for nearly half a century. ‘‘ Now in 
the evening of his days he thinks it right to endeavor to place before the world a 
summary of facts, and of his own matured conclusions,—feeling, however, that 
nothing can be final in this matter, and that he can cnly hope to sketch the pres- 
ent aspect of the subject, and to point the way to new developments.” The object 
of this work is to give in a connected form a summary of the development of the 
vegetable kingdom in geologictime. There isan introductory chapter giving pre- 
liminary ideas of geological chronology and of the classification of plants, and the 
succeeding chapters range through the various eras, concluding with a statement 
of general laws of origin and migration of plants, and the relation of recent and 
fossil floras. We quote an interesting paragraph from the concluding pages: 
‘* What we bave learned respecting this wonderful history bas served strangely to 
change some of our preconceived ideas. We must now be prepared to admit that 
an Eden can be planted even in Spitzbergen, that there are possibilities in this old 
earth of ours which its presert condition does not reveal to us; that the present 
state of the world is by no means the best possible in relation to climate and vege- 
tation, that there have been and might be again conditions which would convert 
the ice-clad arctic regions into blooming paradises, and which at the same time 
would moderate the fervent heat of the topics. We are accustomed to say that 
nothing is impossible with God ; but how little have we known of the gigantic pos- 
sibilities which lie hidden under some of the most common of His patural Jaws.” 


Mr. Henslow is an English botanist of distinction, and presents us in his 
treatise* with some original discoveries and theories connected with the morphology 
of plants and flowers. After giving in a short preface a survey of the opinions and 
discoveries on the subject, he states that his object here is to endeavor to refer every 
part of the structures of flowers to some one or more definite causes arising from the 
environment taken in its widest sense. In short, he deals with the “why” and 
the ‘‘ wherefore” of the differences and peculiarities of form in the floral world. 
The work contains a vast amount of information, and botanists everywhere will 
regard it as an important contribution to the literature of the science. The 
author believes that the entire flora) world has come into being as the result of 
the responsive action of the protoplasm through the “irritations set up by the 
weights, pressures, thrusts, tensions, etc., of the insect visitors.” How he deals 
with this subject, and conducts the reader through the processes of his reasoning, 
we have not space to dwell upon. He very modestly, however, offers his reason- 
ings and conclusions as suggestive only. 
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